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“COME IN’ — The Church Must Visit the Home 
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U.L.C.A.’s Clerical Personnel in 
Armed Services 


Executive Director Ralph H. Long under date of October 14 . 
Reports 175 Army and 67 Navy Chaplains 


As our Church approaches December 7, 1943, two years after the 
fateful Pearl Harbor episode, we are growingly conscious of the burdens of 
the war. Ten per cent or more of the enrolled membership of our congre- 
gations are absent, among them many of the men who were active as officers, 
teachers, singers Bnd committee members. A considerable number of the 
women of the Church are also in uniform—a few on duty in overseas hos- 
pitals. Another large portion of many congregations are the families whose 
wage earners have accepted employment in industries contributing to the 


war effort. 

There is, finally, the donation to the country of pastors who have been 
commissioned to serve as chaplains. Their number is impressive: almost 
seven per cent of our entire clerical roll are in uniform. Their names have 
been made available by the National Lutheran Council as follows: 


Army Chaplains 


A. H. Abplanalp, John A. Aman, Howard Amick, Wallace S. Anderson, Walter 
L. Angelo, Spencer W. Aungst. 

John D. Barringer, Alden C. Baughman, Andrew H. Beahm, John M. Bellan, 
Alfred G. Belles, John H. Belt, John R. Bender, George H. Berkheimer, Walter J. 
Bielitz, Robert A. Boettger, J. H. A. Borleis, Edmund A. Bosch, Clarence A. Boyer, 
Donald W. Brown, Frank M. Brown, J. Walter Bucklin.. 

Virgil A. Cameron, Robert P. Canis, Edwin M. Clapper, W. P. Cline, Oliver 
D. Coble, Harry F. Coder, George H. Cooper. 

Wayne M. Daubenspeck, George F. Daum, Charles A. Davis, Claude V. Deal, 
Edgar A. Dorner, William H. Downey, Gustav F. Duhrkop, Harold A. Dunkel- 
berger, Delmar L. Dyreson. 

John W. Early, Francis R. Edwards, Joseph O. Ensrud, Luther W. Evans. 

Frederick Fairclough, Roy L. Fisher, Lewis F. Foltz, James N. Frank, Sher- 
man E. Frederick, Ira S. Fritz, Frederick C. Frommhagen, John W. Fry, Wilmer 
F, Furman. 

Harold R. Gietz, Max Gilmer, Carl R. Goldenstein, James H. Goss, August 
W. Gruhn. 

H. F. Hamburger, William C. Hankey, Paul W. Hanshew, Kenneth E. Hart- 
man, Ernest N. Haugse, Irwin E. Heckman, Francis J. Heine, Donald W. Helm, 
Frank Helsel, Alfred V. Hess, Howard K. Hilmer, John R. Himes, Warner E. 
Holmgren, Lester J. Houghtaling, Park W. Huntington. 

Dorrance N. Jensen, Earl J. Johnson, John M. Joslyn. 

Walter B. Kampen, Lester J. Kaufman, Robert J. Keeler, E. Bryan 'Keisler, 
Fred W. Kern, M. D. Kilver, David E. Kinsler, G. E. Klick, W. Wilbur Klover, 
H. Edgar Knies, Russell P. Knoebel, John H. Koch, Lewis F. Koon, F. W. Korbitz, 
Irwin R. Kraemer, Eugene Kreider, Logan L. Kuhns. ~ 

Charles L. Lack, George D. Laird, John H. Laughner, Arthur W. Lawver, 
Louis V. Lesher, Justus Liesmann, John V. Long, Walter E. Lundberg. 

Arthur LeRoy Mahr, J. E. Marshall, W. F. Martin, Edward J. Mattson, Erwin 
T. May, John H. Meister, Alexander Meyer, Charles A. Miley, Dwight L. Miley, 
John H. K. Miller, Nelson A. Miller, F. Herbert Moehlmann, George E. Moeller, 
Marvin R. Moll, George Mortensen, Karl L. Mumford. 

H. T. Neve, Frank H. Nickel, Leo Nielsen. 

Walter D. Oberholtzer, Otto K. Oelke, Goodwin T. Olson, Henry W. Opper- 
man, Jason W. Oxner. 

James F. Patterson, Burleigh A. Peters, Palmer P. Pierce. 

Gomer S. Rees, W. Refus Rings, Clarence R. Ritchie, Edward K. Rogers, 
Howard Rogers, Ivan Ross. 

William H. Saas, Clarence L. Schaertel, Elmer O. Schaertel, Herman J. 
Schmid, Albert G. Schofer, Karl F. Schofer, Peter C. Schroder, Paul W. Schrope, 
Luther M. Schulze, H. G. Schwegler, Elwood Schwenk, Martin L. Shaner, Harry 
P. Shoaf, Albert W. Shumaker, Alfred Shumate, Walter A. Sigman, John E. 
Sjauken, Paul J. Slavik, Charles F. Steck, Austin E. Stiles, J. E. Stockman, 
Charles H. Stong, George W. Stough, John R. Strevig, Lightner A. Swan, William 
E. Swoope, Bannon Y. Swope, Luther L. Swygert. (Continued on page 27) 
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VISITATION 


THE cover page of this issue of THE © 
LUTHERAN carries a picture of a “pin 


up” girl worthy of decorating the 
walls of any church worker. 


over her face and in her manner. 
Who is she welcoming? 


The Every Member Visitors 


November is the time when the — 


church sends out its workers to visit 
the homes. Many a door is opened, 


and a little face looks out with a — 


shining welcome. Once inside the 
home, the visitors receive a compara- 
ble welcome from all the family. 
Most families are happy to have the 
representatives of the church visit 
them, even when the object is 
financial support of the church. Peo- 


She © 
should inspire them to visit more. ~ 
She is little Miss Welcome. You can ~ 
see a hearty welcome written all — 


ple expect to give as members of the. 


church. The church does not do 
enough visiting. This year there are 
hundreds of new families in many 
congregations. They and all the 
members of the congregation deserve 
a visit from the church. This year 
there has been a shortage of the 


- means of transportation. There has 


been a rather good excuse for not 
visiting. It may take an extra effort 
to visit now; but it will be worth 
while. 


The Pastor 


Perhaps the little girl is welcom- 
ing the pastor. You can almost hear 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Emptied Lamps 


Many people lose sight of the main thought in our Saviour’s parable 
of the ten virgins, by burying it under the details of an oriental marriage. 
The stupidity of the foolish virgins was disclosed by their failure to carry 
with them a reserve from which to refill their lamps, in case what was in 
their bowls proved to be insufficient. 

In the teachings of Jesus, as in humanity’s lessons from experience, 
the need of preparedness that includes a reserve has emphasis and prom- 
inence. It is thus that the uncertainties of our living are countered. We 
do not know what will come to pass tomorrow. It may be an unexpected 
draft on our resources. We are advised by divine wisdom therefore to 
use our energies and our opportunities “profitably,” so that crises can 
be taken care of. 

At a time when our country demands the services of so many of the 
nation’s citizens and necessarily subjects them to great physical, mental 
and moral risks, the obligation to avoid wasteful or profitless expendi- 
tures of energy is proportionately enlarged. As for civilians of a nation 
at war, they are under equal, and in some respects greater, responsibilities 
than are those in the armed services, to maintain this reserve of strength. 
When the home folk have no oil to refill their lamps, the morale of the 
people is in grave danger. 

But Jesus was thinking of the deeper attributes of those who can 
hear the Gospel. He was saying in a figure what He said in plain speech 
in the exhortation—“Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” What 
can exceed in pathos the spectacle of men and women who grow old with 
nothing worthy of their meditative hours? They have spent their time 
and thoughts on material structures, upon companionships that are con- 
fined to the market places, and upon temporal affairs. 

Some folk, having used their God-given energies in futilities, are too 
stupefied to hear and appreciate the beckoning summons to eternal life. 
Others dread death as a child fears darkness. They people the realm into 
which the human soul is ushered by the grim reaper with vague shadows 
or with horrid forms of punishment. Emptied lamps yield no light. 
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the use of a common cup in admin- ~ 
istration of Holy Communion. It has | 
cited medical reports on the spread — 
of infections allegedly as a result of | 


Pin-up girl 

A new kind of “pin-up girl” pic- 
ture has been provided by the Rev. 
H. Vance Baird of St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, Atchison, Kan. It is 
a picture of an attractive young wo- 
man who belongs to the congrega- 
tion and whose husband is in mil- 
itary service. 

The woman kneels in prayer be- 
fore a little table on which are a 
Bible and a pic- 
ture of her hus- 
band. The picture 
was made by a 
professional pho- 
7 tographer who is 
| also a member of 
| St. Mark’s. Pas- 
tor Baird has the 
picture reproduced on the church 
stationery, with the text: “The Lord 
watch between me and thee while 
we are absent one from the other.” 
The picture will be used in the Jan- 
uary 16 issue of the ULPH church 
bulletin service. _ 

“The young lady from your church 
who appears on your stationery has 
become the most sincerely admired 
‘pin-up’ girl in our camp,” a chaplain 


writes Pastor Baird. “Can you send 


forty copies of the picture to give to 
men who have requested them?” 

A navy censor, who noticed the 
picture in routine inspection, wrote 


Pastor Baird for two copies. “I want - 


to keep one and send one to my 
wife,” he wrote. “The picture shows 
exactly what I know she feels.” 


"The Lord is my shepherd" 


Propte whose loved ones are on 
far-off battle fronts must be helped 
by the church “to commit their 
loved ones to the care of God and to 
rise above worry,” Dr. Charles T. 
Holman told a recent ministers’ con- 
ference in Chicago. 

“Among civilians there is a vast 
amount of emotional and mental up- 
heaval due to distress about boys 
being away.” Worry is affecting the 
mental health of the nation. 

Mental health of the men in serv- 
ice is also endangered. “Fifteen to 
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twenty per cent of disability cases 
now returning from combat areas 
are psycho-neurotic cases,” Dr. Hol- 
man said. “This is due to the tran- 
sition from a life of ease and indul- 
gence to one of strict discipline and 
hard work. Some of the boys become 
mental cases because of conflict and 
some break through worry about 
their loved ones at home.” 

Religion may be the chief factor 
in safeguarding mental health, the 
pastors were advised. “Chaplains 
tell me that 70 to 90 per cent of their 
work is personal counseling and that 
they are able by advising the sol- 
diers and sailors on their personal 
problems and by guiding them into 
an active religious faith, to keep a 
great number emotionally stable and 
mentally unperturbed.” 
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Deserving the Bible 


AN interesting situation might de- 
velop if “spare” Bibles were com- 
mandeered, as extra automobile tires 
were gathered up some time back. 
Suppose you had to prove you read 
your Bible daily, or give it up? 

The overwhelming demand from 
service men and civilians for Bibles, 
coupled with the rationing of paper 
for publication of new editions, may 
make necessary the collection of 
used Bibles, predicts Dr. Robert T. 
Taylor, secretary of the Chicago 
Bible Society. 

“We already are rationing our sup- 
plies of new Bibles because calls on 
us have increased 40 per cént over 
last year, and the paper supply has 
been cut 10 per cent,” said he. 

In three months ending October 1, 
13,302 Bibles, 316,105 New Testa- 
ments, and 53,507 Gospels were 
given by the American Bible Society 
to chaplains for distribution. 

“Tt may become necessary to stage 
a drive to collect used Bibles in good 
condition and resell them to families 
having none,” Dr. Taylor states. 


Intinction 

Tue Churchman, Episcopal Church 
periodical, has been campaigning 
strenuously in recent months against 


such use. 
Churches using the common cup 


are violators of sanitation laws ex- | 


isting in most states, declares the 
Churchman. Instead of offering the 
cup to each communicant, “intinc- 
tion” is proposed. The bread (wafer) 
used in Communion is dipped in 
wine in the chalice before being 
given to the communicant. 

At the recent convention of the 
Episcopal Church in Cleveland, a 
resolution was introduced authoriz- 


ing intinction as a permissible usage 


of the church. Such permission was 
voted by the House of Deputies by 


a good majority. In the House of 
Bishops the resolution was defeated. ~ 


The practice is already much in 


vogue in the Episcopal Church, it ~ 


was reported. In the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, at least 25,000 com- 
municants receive the wine of the 


Lord’s Supper in this manner, stated 


Bishop Sherrill. 


Japanese-American problem 
THE efforts to move Japanese- 


Americans from the camps in the © 


west to normal community life else- 
where are not progressing very well 
on account of the fear which these 
internees have regarding moving out 
into the world. 

So far 15,000 have been placed, 
and are working in airplane fac- 
tories, munition factories, govern- 


ment offices, and elsewhere. They ~ 


have been well received by their 
new neighbors. : 

Hostels for temporary housing of 
the evacuees have been established 
in Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Des Moines, states George E. 
Rundquist, secretary of the Federal 
Council resettlement committee. 
“The American people have been 
friendly and helpful to evacuees,” he 
says. 

The problem is to overcome the 
timidity of the large number still 
remaining in the camps. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Copper Shortage, we are told, is 
the reason why the public is afflicted 
with steel pennies, which have al- 
ready begun to masquerade as dimes 
to the discomfiture of the unwary. 
The extremeness of the copper short- 
age in our land is puzzling, consider- 
ing the richness of our deposits and 
the great efficiency of their develop- 
ment. The reason evidently lies here. 
In 1986 the U. S. A. exported 
5,399,471 tons of refined copper to 
Japan; in 1937 that amount was more 


than doubled; in 1938 the shipments’ 


to Japan amounted to 217,879,738 
tons; in 1939 it jumped to 249,277,000 
tons; in 1940 there was a slight de- 
crease to 233,897,000 tons—in all 
more than 717,277,918 tons to a coun- 
try that was piling up reserves to use 
against us. Because of the more 
open tension between the two coun- 
tries during 1941, the exports nearly 
disappeared, but the Pearl Harbor 
disaster near the end of that year left 
us with the shortage that continues 
to embarrass our war operations as 
well as the penny-spending citizen. 


In the Opinion of Dr. Clinton L. 
Scott, “one sermon a month is 
enough for the average congrega- 
tion,” and that the rest of the month 
should be devoted to the “teaching 
of Christianity.” Noting the fact that 
this statement was made to the Uni- 
versalist Convention of Maine it is 
understandable, if we are to infer 
that the Universalists do not preach 
Christianity and that they sorely 
need to be instructed in it. But the 
inference is not so clear if the state- 
ment is intended to be applied to 
evangelical circles. Is it taken for 
granted that pastors in these denom- 
inations do not teach Christianity 
when they preach? If it should be 
proved that they are merely senti- 
mental exhorters when they preach, 
then there would be a real need for 
the distinction implied by “teaching 
Christianity.” Congregations are the 
best judges of that, and they have 
the right to say and do something 
about it if pastors are not teaching 
Christianity when they preach. 
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Strange as it may seem, we are 
suddenly and involuntarily com- 
mitted to a “crusade.” The use of the 
term is a pity, for the original cru- 
sades were nothing to brag about, 
morally or spiritually. Its use here 
is hardly accurate, for the road to 
Rome had been decided upon appre- 
ciably before the present difficulties 
of the Vatican were even contem- 
plated, and its purpose then and now 
was purely military. If the an- 
nouncement of a “crusade” is a 
clever device for political appeal, 
with a bearing upon the near future, 
it may after all not be so clever; for 
there are a great many voters—the 
majority possibly—who will not wel- 
come being tagged with the implica- 
tions involved, What is the ultimate 
purpose in view? Are we to under- 
stand that this “crusade” will sal- 
vage the church as a state, or rein- 
force the spiritual state of the 
church? 


Because of priority restrictions 
and reductions there were not 
enough ice and mechanical refriger- 
ators for the public, so a great deal 
of food spoiled. That meant a larger 
demand for bigger and better gar- 
bage cans; but the warplants had 
priorities on garbage cans, and were 
using them to hold tools, small ma- 
chine parts, greasy rags and lots of 
other things. Because the garbage 
can supply for the public failed, scat- 
tered garbage greatly increased the 
rat population. The public was urged 
to war upon the rats, but priorities 
had likewise produced a shortage of 
spring-wire for rat-traps. This in 
turn militated against the general 
public health, for rats are notorious 
disease germ carriers. So our domes- 
tic economy’s upset has a suggestive 
serial illustration to offer us, not only 
of what war’s sweeping demands 
do to the public, but also what 
happens when directives take the 
place of the law of supply and de- 
mand. However, we are offered at 
least a partial way of escape, or 
alleviation, An Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements has been established. Its 
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expressed purpose is to meet as 
much as possible the embarrassing 
shortages which ‘distress and pro- 
voke the civilian public. Already it 
has begun to make diapers obtain- 
able, also the accompanying safety- 
pins, materials for baby’s clothes and 
baby carriages. Ice-boxes and re- 
frigerators are again being marketed; 
garbage cans are again obtainable; 
rat traps also; steel wool for kitchen 
and other use is coming back; um- 
brellas are appearing for the work- 
ers who have to wait on buses and 
cars. All this is only a beginning, we 
are told. You are invited to send in 
your “crying needs” to the OCR. It 
professes not to use red tape in its 
twenty-one “listening posts,” nor to 
issue confusing questionnaires. Look 
up the listening post nearest to you, 
and speak straight out. 


It’s Nice to know that: Britain is 
making army religious services more 
popular by cutting down the hour 
commonly spent in parade and in- 
spection beforehand to a few minutes 
for falling in... . We may well be 
thankful for good flour and plenty 
of bread. A Japanese broadcast an- 
nounces the use of edible earth from 
Manchuria, 40 per cent earth to 60 
per cent flour, which makes “de- 
licious bread and biscuits.” .. . 
Sweden is providing 77,000 school 
children throughout Norway with a 
daily noon meal, and 1,500 children 
in Oslo are receiving all their meals 
from the same source. ... Australia 
has recently sent 50,000 tons of 
wheat to India to help relieve the 
famine conditions there. More than 
1,000,000 people in Bengal are being 
fed one meal a day by the local au- 
thorities. .. . The International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions is pleased to 
report that the kingdom of Iraq has 
so improved its labor laws that no 
boy under fifteen may be employed, 
except under special conditions. Paid 
holidays, a day off each week, thirty 
minutes mid-day rest, and severance 
pay, amounting to two weeks for 
each year after four years’ employ- 
ment, are the other items. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 


Pre-Merger Men's Society Became U.L.C.A.'s Sponsors 


for Stewardship 


By ARTHUR P. BLACK, Executive Secretary 


Jesse L. Clark, First President of the Laymen's Movement for Stewardship, 1918-1942 


Wuewn the General Synod, General Council, and United Synod in the 
South merged in 1918 to form the United Lutheran Church in America, the 
Laymen’s Movement had already been functioning eleven years in the 


General Synod. 


When assigned to write this article, I was gently cautioned to remember 
that the Laymen’s Movement was originally a strictly missionary movement, 
and that its first name was The Laymen’s Missionary Movement. Not to 
remember those two facts would be fo forget the only reason for its organiza- 
tion and continued existence. I was told also to go back to the beginnings of 
the Movement, so that readers of Tut LuTHERAN may know when and why 


and how it was inaugurated, and 
“who was who” in the pioneering 
work done in the early years of its 
history. Back in 1930 the late George 
E. Neff, Esq., of York, Pa., by re- 
quest, wrote out a statement of how 
the Laymen’s Movement came to be 
organized. His statement was for my 
personal information, and was never 
given publicity. It fits in perfectly 
here, so it is being reproduced in 
slightly abridged form. 


WHEN LAYMEN WERE SEEN AND 
NOT HEARD 


“Prior to the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Synod in Sunbury, Pa., in 1907, 
the laymen of that synod had no 
specific part in its work, other than 
as delegates and a minority member- 
ship on its Boards. The entire bur- 
den of carrying the work of the 
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Church was upon the shoulders of 
the clergy. Whether as a result of 
this or not, our finances were in a 
deplorable state, and the work of our 
Boards was terribly handicapped. 


ENTER J. L. CLARK 


“1907 saw a new movement 
launched, which was entirely at- 
tributable to one J. L. Clark of Ash- 
land, Ohio, who was a delegate for 
the first time. It was my good for- 
tune to meet him at that Sunbury 
meeting. We stopped at the same 
hotel, and I soon found he was eager 
to uncover his heart on church work 
to anybody who would listen to him. 

“The first day’s meeting was taken 
up largely with the report of Gen- 
eral Secretary A. Stewart Hartman, 
D.D., of the Board of American Mis- 


Mr. Black 
became 
Executive 
Secretary of the 
Laymen's 
Movement for 
Stewardship in 
1926. Much 
credit for its 
achievements is 
due him 


sions. He emphasized the large ap- 
portionment deficit and the resulting 
interference with the work of the 
Board. The next day the General 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions made his report, and it re- 
flected the same general condition of 
finances. | 

“Mr. Clark and I left the meeting 
together, and while walking to our 


‘hotel he suddenly remarked with 


emphasis: ‘Say, Neff, does the Lu- 
theran Church have anything else 


but deficits?’ I replied: ‘Well, it has | 


plenty of them, but we always take it 
for granted that it will happen, and 
nothing seems to have been done 
about remedying it.’ 


$1,500 INVESTED TO AROUSE 
LAYMEN 


“His comment on my answer to his 
question was: ‘I am not accustomed 
to being connected with a bankrupt 
concern, and my opinion is that if 
the laymen were given a larger part 
in the management of the church’s 
finances we might right them.’ Then 
he added very impressively: ‘I 


brought $1,500 with me to give to the © 


cause that I might think most needed 
it, but I will not do it now because I 
believe that the greatest need of the 
Church is to arouse its laymen in the 
work of the financial end of its pro- 
gram, and I can contribute my 
money for that purpose.’ 


LAYMEN'S COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


“The following afternoon (follow- 
ing a busy night and forenoon by 
Mr. Clark contacting pastors and 
laymen) a full hour was given the 
laymen to express their views on the 
financial question. There were six or 
eight of us who spoke, Mr. Clark 
taking the lead, as he had some ideas 
that he had given considerable 
thought. At the end of the hour a 
motion was adopted to appoint a 
Laymen’s Committee, with Mr. 
Clark as chairman. The committee 
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‘was appointed and, if my memory 
serves me right, the other members 


were John L. Zimmerman, Spring- - 


field, Ohio; John Motz, Akron, Ohio; 
William C. Stoever, Esq., Philadel- 
phia; and myself (George E. Neff, 
York, Pa.). 


COMMITTEE'S FIRST MEETING 
IN ASHLAND - 


“Several months later the commit- 
tee went to Ashland, Ohio, for a 
meeting with Chairman Clark and 
Mr. Harry L. Hess, an official in the 
Farmers’ Bank, of which Mr. Clark 
subsequently became president. The 
meeting was held on a Sunday after- 
noon at the home of Mr. Hess. They 
placed before us a mass of data re- 
garding the finances of the General 
Synod, which showed clearly that 
they had dug to the bottom. 

“The Movement slowly gathered 
members, and the early years were 
more taken up by attempting to ad- 
vise Boards than in doing anything 
concrete ourselves. But after some 
years Mr. Clark gathered about him 
the group of laymen who became 
known as the Laymen’s Missionary 
Committee not long before the 
merger in 1918.” 


HARRY L. HESS, FIRST SECRETARY 


Mr. Hess served as secretary to 
Mr. Clark during the time they were 
gathering statistics on the financial 
affairs of the General Synod, then to 
the Laymen’s Committee appointed 
at Sunbury, and later to the Lay- 


Mr. Harry L. Hess, Secretary to 
Mr. Clark During Formative 
Years of Movement 


men’s Missionary Committee—a 
period of ten years, 1907-1917. It 
was during that first ten-year period 
that the real pioneer work was done, 
and solid foundations were laid for 
all the work done by the Laymen’s 
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Movement down to this year 1943. 

Mr. A. D. Chiquoine of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., succeeded Mr. Hess, serv- 
ing 1917-1923. Mr. Chiquoine was 
succeeded by Dean Charles C. 
Shatzer, Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, who served 1923-1926. 
Following his resignation, this writer 
was elected secretary, and has 
served since 1926. 


TAKEN OVER BY THE U.L. C. A. 
Following the merger, the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Committee was 


J. Myron Shimer, Esq., President of the 
Laymen's Movement for Stewardship 
Since June 1943 


taken over by the U. L. C. A. A 
written constitution was approved 
by the Buffalo Convention in 1922, 
and the name changed to The Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship. After serving for 
twenty years, the constitution in re- 
vised form was approved by the 
Louisville Convention in 1942. The 
objectives of the Laymen’s Move- 
ment are stated in almost the iden- 
tical language used in the original 
constitution: 


“1. General: To promote the objectives 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

“2. Specific: To promote the cause of 
Christian Stewardship in our con- 
gregations. 

“To these ends it shall: 

“Disseminate through proper channels 
a true Biblical conception of life and 
possessions. 

“Co-operate with the Boards of the 
Church and its constituent synods. 

“Aid in securing an adequate ministry, 
when requested so to do. 


“Promote the training of lay workers 
for congregations and for the church 
at large. 

“Stimulate a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility in the acknowledgment 
and practice of the stewardship of 
possessions. 

“Sponsor approved methods for gath- 
ering benevolence funds in the con- 
gregations. 

“Promote the annual Every Member 
Visitation, and emphasize the in- 
creased use of its four permanent aids 
—the budget, the pledge card, the 
duplex envelope, and the quarterly 
statement.” 


How well the Laymen’s Movement 
has succeeded through the years in 
its efforts along these different lines 
readers of THe LuTHERAN may judge 
for themselves. 


BENEVOLENCE, FIRST AND LAST 


The Laymen’s Movement has 
never gotten away from Mr. Clark’s 
original program to increase free- 
will offerings for benevolences, and 
to stir laymen to greater activity in 
the work of the Church. If it ever 
does get away from that program, 
there will be no reason for its ex- 
istence. So long as it adheres to that 
program, it merits the financial sup- 
port of all laymen who are really in- 
terested in the work of our three 
Mission Boards, our two Educational 
Boards, and our two Merciful Works 
Boards. For that’s where 95 per cent 
of our freewill offerings for benev- 
olences go. Let it be said again and 
again, with constantly increasing 
emphasis, that benevolences are to 
the spiritual life of the congregation 
what pure air is to the physical life 
of its members. Deliberately cut- 
ting, or even curtailing, freewill of- 
ferings for benevolences will kill a 
congregation just as certainly as de- 
priving its members of pure air will 
kill them. Some day pastors and 
church councilmen generally will 
awake to that naked fact. And when 
they do, the United Lutheran 
Church in America will receive an- 
nually $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 in- 
stead of a little more than $1,000,000, 
as at present. Moreover, it will be 
easier to raise the larger figure then, 
than it is to raise the lower figure 
now! 

What a Church we would have if 
we would stop gingerly “scratching 
the surface,” and seriously “launch 
out into the deep”; and to begin to 
match profession with performance. 
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WE'RE FOR IT 


ConcressMAaN Carl T. Curtis of 
Nebraska has introduced House Res- 
olution 3472 and Congressman Bert- 
rand W. Gearhart of California 
(member of the Ways and Means 
Committee) has introduced an iden- 
tical bill known as HR 3473... . Our 
friend, Mr. Curtis, has helped us get 
clearly his idea. .. . He proposes that 
an employee may determine, up to 
the percentage allowed by the law, 
the amount he expects to contribute 
to his church, to charity and for edu- 
cational purposes during the coming 
year. He so notifies his employer. ... 
The withholding tax is then figured 
after deducting this charitable con- 
tribution from his salary. .. . Let’s 
illustrate. . Suppose the man 
makes $250 a month and wants to 
contribute $30 a month. The with- 
holding tax is figured on the balance 
of $220. ... No wonder many of the 
outstanding churchmen, educators 
and representatives of organized 
charity have sent in their strong en- 
dorsements. . 
giving and the unhampered support 
of those institutions which really 
perpetuate our democracy. The Gov- 
ernment will never suffer from what 
it may temporarily lose by this 
Curtis formula. 


TEACHERS' SALARIES 


THE Senate has been debating a 
bill (S. 637) to provide $300,000,000 
toward equalizing teachers’ salaries 
in the United States. .. . Some states 
pay good salaries, some fair, some 
rotten. ... This money aims at uni- 
formity. . . . The National Educa- 
tional Association is on the warpath 
strong for it and NEA generally has 
our fullest confidence. ... A trick 
rider on the bill, forbidding discrim- 
ination for reasons of race, creed or 
color only passed 40 to 37. ...So 
friends sent the bill back to com- 
mittee. .. . Law or not, opponents 
fear that this amount of money can- 
not be spent without the strong arm 
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. . It means systematig, 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
AND 


“RALPH W. LOEW 


of Federal control of education fol- 
lowing up the appropriation. ... The 
proponents reply that S. 637 will pre- 
vent Federal control, for unless 
something is done to lift the salaries 
in many states, the Government will 
be compelled to take over education 
as it did relief. This bill proposes to 
render assistance without control. . . 
Find out the average salary paid 
school teachers in your state! 


SHOULD CONGRESS ADJOURN? 


THIS paragraph is based on ru- 
mors—an unlikely enough sort of a 
platform to stand on. The rumors do 
point to a problem, and that’s what 
this is about. We are told that strong 
forces would like to see Congress 
adjourn at once. Presumably the 
statements of certain senators and 
the arguments about the draft and 
other bills, have given occasion for 
the rumors. It seems to us that there 
have been some subtle forces at 
work from time to time smearing the 
dignity of Congress. Some congress- 
men have unwittingly helped the 
slurs by their actions or words. Yet 
the fact still exists that we need 
Congress—a strong, intelligent, alert, 
active Congress. We need a check 
on bureaucratic or militarized gov- 
ernment. We need a place where the 
cross-currents of American thought 
can become articulate. The military, 
the administration, the country need 
to keep a healthy, appreciative and 
dignified conception of Congress. 
You may not like some things that 
happen in Congress but it is still the 
world’s finest expression of demo- 
cratic thought in action. 


INFLUENCE 


Some few months ago a refugee 
from: Europe was attempting to se- 
cure the necessary hearing to bring 
his parents from, what was then, un- 
occupied France. All his efforts had 
proved futile. Then came one of 
those nights which are the hinge to 
the future. He has a fine bass voice 


and he was asked to sing at the © 
_ men’s club of a certain Episcopal — 
congregation. He sang beautifully; — 


and after the meeting the president 


of the organization chatted with our i 
young friend. In the course of the 


conversation mention was made of 
the parents and of the dishearten- 
ment at not being able’ to secure en- 
trance into the country. Three weeks 
later came word of a hearing sched- 
uled in the State Department. After 
the hearing, a subordinate remarked 
that it was certainly good that this 
man had such influential friends. It 
was then that he learned that the 


gentleman who had visited with him — 
after the solo at the Men’s Club was — 


Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts 
of the Supreme Court. The happy 
ending: ‘the parents arrived one 
month later. 


ANOTHER CAMEL'S NOSE 


HEARINGS are going on just now 


with reference to the bill to pay pa- — 
pers for advertisements for bond © 
drives. Interestingly enough, as far — 
as we can see, the newspapers seem © 
to be against it all, even though it — 
would mean dollars that are needed — 
in the pockets of small town papers. ~ 
The whole thing looks like a sub-— 


sidization of newspapers and with it, 
the freedom of the press. We don’t 
believe anyone is consciously trying 


to do that, but the camel’s nose is 


there. Economic determinism of the 
news we read is already a sore 


enough point. Talk to any newspaper — 
man about that.and see what a prob- 


lem that is. The newspapers have 
been hard hit, 
town papers which are so important 
to our national life. 


SAD, SAD, SAD 
Tue latest figures available are 


dated October 1942 but here is the 


breakdown of the army according to 
educational levels. 


particularly small 


out wean oa 
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Per cent 
Grammar school or less............ 5 
First year high school................ 8.9 
Second year high school............ 10.1 
Third year high school.............. 8.0 
High school graduate................ 23.7 
First year college...............cs00+ 49 
Second year college...........cc000 3 
Third year college..............::0+ iy) 
College graduate...........ccceceee 3.9 
College post-graduate................ in| 
100.0 


That’s worth an evening’s thought. 


The Lutheran 


in Civil War times. 


From Silver to Golden 


President Knubel by Radio Addresses the U.L.C.A. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago the United Lutheran Church 
in America was organized. It was the first merger of 
northern and southern churches which were separated 
On this silver anniversary of our Church we ask to 


know the right road towards our golden anniversary. In earnest sincerity 
we desire it to be God’s way. We desire, in other words, to reach 


GOD'S GOLDEN GOALS 


There are many golden references 
in the Bible. A study of all of them 
reveals that there are two golden 
realities because of which the church 
exists in the world. Without the 
ehurch, the world would not have 
these two wonders. The United Lu- 
theran Church desires to live thrill- 
ingly for their sakes, asking all its 
members to be thrilled by them, ask- 
ing others to go with us to these 
goals. 

The first golden reality is pictured 
in the Bible at times as golden can- 
dlesticks; these are explained spe- 
cifically as being churches with Jesus 
Christ in their midst. The evident 
meaning is that the church, having 
Christ, is the light of the world. It 
has “the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” At many places in the Bible 
the golden references are to wisdom, 
the beginning of which is often des- 
ignated as the fear of the Lord. For 
this, then, the church lives, to give 
wisdom, to give light. “God, Who 
commanded the light to shine out of 
the darkness, hath shined in our 


' hearts.” To know God, because in 


Jesus Christ He takes iniquity away; 
to be certain of Him, because He 
does just that; to know His glory as 
consisting in just that—this is light. 
Who would not give all else for that, 
for the certainty of God, for the cer- 
tainty that He is gracious? 


THE CERTAINTY OF GOD 

This certainty the church, and 
only the church, possesses. Our Lu- 
theran Church counts as a special 
treasure her certainty of a gracious 
God. Down the ages God has given 
men certainty of Himself, given it to 
them by an understanding and ap- 
preciation of His revelation, given it 
to them through their throbbing, 
living experiences. The whole Bible, 
Old and New Testaments, is full of 
records of that kind. Through the 
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centuries, in many nations, and also 
among people we know, are men 
who in their living experiences with 
God’s revelation have received the 
certainty of God. 

We are living in a bewildered 
world today, bewildered by war, 
more bewildered by political ideol- 
ogies, still more by social and eco- 
nomic theories for peace and after 
the peace, most of all by evidences 
that gross immoral tendencies are 
abroad. Our lives, in the midst of 
this world bewilderment and in the 
midst of their personal bewilder- 
ments, need nothing so much as the 
golden light of the certainty of God 
—that certainty working effectively 
in the whole world. 


THE VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE 


A second golden opportunity be- 
longs to the church, and to the 
church alone. Out of a chapter that 
is full of “a tumultuous noise of the 
kingdoms of nations gathered to- 
gether” in battle we read, “I will 
make a man more precious than fine 
gold.” Whatever else that means, it 
is a striking assertion of what is 
often asserted in other terms in the 
Bible, namely, the priceless pre- 
ciousness of a human life. It is like 
the words of Jesus, “What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” 
Thinking thus of life, we recognize 
the heaped golden overflow of His 
gift, “I am. come that they might 
have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” We must think, 
therefore, of the wonder of life, and 
of the church as the giver of. life. 
There is a striking significance in the 
designation that the church is “the 
church of the living God.” There is 
such a thing as that a man shall be 
born again, according to Jesus. There 
is such a thing within the church as 
“newness of life.” 

The golden truth is, therefore, that 


the church possesses not only the 
certainty of God, but actually the life 
of God and that she gives it to men. 


BY WAY OF THE GOSPEL 


The church possesses the life of 
God because she possesses the gos- 
pel, which is an everlasting gospel 
and is the power of God unto salva- 
tion. That gospel is no mere story, 
no mere theory or argument to per- 
suade man. By it the Spirit of God 
calls and brings men to everlasting 
life. The church possesses the life 
of God because she also possesses the 
sacraments. We who believe in the 
Real Presence in the sacrament nat- 
urally know the presence in the 
church of the life of God. 

In the awful sufferings of this 
World War we are reading of the 
actual marvels enacted by the med- 
ical profession. Even self-admin- 
istered medicines work healings for 
soldiers. Restorations from serious 
wounds are produced which could 
not have been conceived in the for- 
mer World War. The results seem 
like gifts of new life. If, however, 
we read closely, we know also of the 
marvels which Christian mission- 
aries have worked in many parts of 
the world. We may, for instance, 
read of our soldiers as being kept 
hidden from the enemy for months 
by natives, but that also these con- 
verted natives read the Bible every 
night to these soldiers and that they 
were converted to become, by their 
own statements, devout Christians. 
This also is a gift of new life to the 
soldiers, but it is the life of God from 
the church. 

Every human life holds within it- 
self divine possessions, golden en- 
dowments, destinies the richness of 
which cannot be realized in their 
unrevealed possibilities. Nations also 
think of their lives as having des- 
tinies; they shape or dream of goals 
for their futures. In these years 
of startling developments we see old 
and new nations manifesting a crea- 
tive, dynamic, confident spirit whose 
possibilities for their lives cause us 
to pause in wonder. It is inevitable 
furthermore, that all of us meditate 
over the great racial problems and 
pressures which are asserting them- 
selves. All of these manifestations of 
individual, national, racial life can 
have no true completion without the 
life of God. The church, our church, 
has that life to give. This is our sec- 
ond Golden Goal. 


I have a stewardship intrusted to 
me. I Corinthians 9: 17 

NovEeMBER is scheduled by the 
U. L. C. A. as the month to stress 
Christian stewardship. Many 
churches at this season preceding 
Advent and Thanksgiving Day con- 
duct an every member visitation and 
lay before the membership the priv- 
ilege of thankful giving as well as 
giving thanks. Giving money is said 
to be a barometer of loyalty and love, 
but stewardship of substance is only 
a phase of the stewardship of self, 
which requires also the consecrated 
use of one’s talents and time in 
Christian service. Dedication of the 
heart and life is a sham if it does not 
include possessions. 


+ + + 


For it is as when a man, going 
into another country, called his own 
servants, and delivered unto them 
his goods. Matthew 25:14 


Mr. George L. Rinkliff, in THE 
LuTHERAN of September 8, empha- 
sized that when the congregation’s 
treasurer writes a check, it repre- 
sents not only an order to the bank 
to pay so many dollars and cents 
from the church’s funds but also a 
recognition of the built-up credit of 


the church and its good will. or 


church’s checks are for the good 
others. The good will of the congre- 
gation may extend to the other side 
of the globe in missionary effort or 
to beneficences at home, but the 
credit is everywhere recognized and 
the banks become its trusted chan- 
nels. The more our church “gives 
away,” the more it builds up its 
credit as a Christian institution. 


+ + + 


Of all that thou shalt give me I 
will surely give the tenth unto thee. 
Genesis 28: 22 


Tue deeply religious Jacob recog- 
nized his dependence upon God and 
expressed his appreciation definitely 
in offering one-tenth of his income 
to the Lord. The vow at Bethel may 
seem too much like Jewish bargain- 
ing, since it was conditioned on 
God’s continued aid and was made 
by the truant wanderer in a time of 
trouble. But the obligation as to the 
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“Lord’s tenth” was recognized not 
only by his descendants but by re- 
ligious devotees of other races. In 
Lev. 27: 32 it is written, “The tenth 
shall be holy unto Jehovah.” 


+ + + 


And he sat down over against the 
treasury, and beheld how the multi- 
tude cast money into the treasury. 

Mark 12: 41 


By maternal ancestry a Jew, Jesus 
recognized the value of giving tithes. 
But with spiritual insight He saw the 
hypocrisy of many who gave their 
tenth but lacked love and devotion. 
When He referred to the tithing of 
even such little things as “mint and 
anise and cummin,” He said that this 
“ve ought to have done,” but He 
added that “the weightier matters of 
the law and justice, mercy and faith” 
should not be “left undone.” He saw 
a widow “cast in all that she had,” 
and He said her gift of only a far- 
thing was more in God’s sight than 
large gifts of the self-righteous. 


+ + + 


Let each man do according as he 
hath purposed in his heart: .not 
grudgingly, or of necessity; for God 
loveth a cheerful giver. 

II Corinthians 9:7 


Secretary Arthur Black refers to 
benevolence as “a love-offering, not 
a tax; as a holy privilege, not a dis- 
tasteful duty.” As Salem’s Friendly 
Visitor, Baltimore, puts it: “Gifts 
should come out of the heart, will- 
ingly and joyously, as a stream leaps 
from its fountain and song gushes 
from the throat of a bird. . . . Some 
Christians give because they want 
to; others must be 
put under pres- 
sure, and a con- 
tribution can be 
squeezed out of 
them only by 
something like 
violence or a sur- 
gical operation. If 
the propelling pur- 
pose is love, a di- 
vine forcefulness 
will attend the 
giving for God is 
love.” 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


And he that received the five tal- © 
ents came and brought other five © 
talents, saying, Lord, thou deliver- — 
est unto me five talents: lo, I have © 


gained other five talents. 
Matthew 25: 20 


THE multiplied man is not satisfied © 
with small dimensions. The frac- — 
tional man limits his merits to tenths. — 
in money and sevenths in time, But — 
even less is the giving of the average 
Christian, who makes light of “the 
tithe” and neglects “the sabbath.” In 
pitiful contrast with the one-tenth 
goal is the record of the average 
Christian’s giving of less than one- | 
hundredth of his income for religious. © 
purposes. Shame on us, with our — 
large professions and our little deeds! © 
Yet not all are such triflers with © 
their stewardship. Outstanding are 
the examples of some who grow — 
steadily in the grace of giving. 


+ + + 


.Freely ye received, freely give. 
Matthew 10: 8 


THE tithing system is better than 
the hit-or-miss ‘‘method” of most. - 
contributors to the church and its. 
causes. It avoids the odium of a 
seeming lottery... It decries the — 
chance-giving of the church member — 
who places his coin in the offering 
plate according to the impulse of the 
moment. The systematic way is bet- 
ter, whether the proportion be one- 
tenth, or more. The “heroic way” is 
to go beyond the merely systematic. 
This is the way of some great re- 
ligious leaders of recent times. 


A REVERIE AND PRAYER 


“T GAZED upon a sea, and lo! ’twas dead 
Although by Hermon’s snow and Jordan fed. 
How came a fate so dire? The tale’s soon told: 
All that it got it kept and fast did hold. 

All tributory streams found here their grave 


Because the sea received and never gave. 


“O sea that’s dead, teach me to know and feel 
That grasp and greed ‘my doom would also seal! 
And help me, Lord, my best, my all to give 
That I may others bless, and like Thee live!” 


The Lutheran: 


HEALTHY INCREASES AND REDUCTIONS 


The Real Meaning of Stewardship in the Life of the Church 
By Executive Secretary ARTHUR P. BLACK 


Tue Year Book for 1943 gives the 
Canada Synod 102 congregations, 66 
parishes, and 86 pastors. But the 
number of pastors actually in charge 
of a parish, as of December 1942, was 
66. Of this number 28 ordered Every 
Member Visitation literature in 1942, 
and the same number in 1941. Spe- 
cial efforts to increase the number 
this year were made by the chair- 
man of the synodical Stewardship 
and Finance Committee, the Rev. 
Norman A, Berner, and his fellow 
committeemen, all of whom have a 
keen appreciation of the values that 
last—following a real visitation. 


A REPORT THAT TELLS A LOT 


Chairman Berner’s report to synod 
at its meeting last June told an in- 
spiring story in a few words for 
those who know something of the 
hardships our U. L. C. A. congrega- 
tions in that synod faced through the 
years. Here it is: 

_ “The apportionment receipts were 

$31,822 for 1942, an increase of 
$4,360 over 1941, an increase of 
$7,821 over 1940. 

“The receipts for ‘specials’ were 
$13,414, an increase of $5,704 over 
1941. 

“Twenty-four congregations paid 
their apportionment in full in 1942, 
to compare with fourteen congrega- 
tions in 1941, and seven in 1940. 

“The indebtedness in the synod 
was reduced in the past year by 
$5,000. Synodical indebtedness has 
thus been reduced from $14,750 to 
$5,000 in the past three years. 

“Articles on stewardship were 
again prepared by members of the 
committee. These were published in 
the Canada Lutheran. 

“An itinerary for the showing of 
the sound film, “The Power of God,’ 
in the congregations of synod is be- 
ing prepared by the committee, and 
if a projector can be secured this 
film will be shown during the sum- 
mer months.” 

The committee recommended to 
the Executive Committee, for recom- 
mendation to synod, acceptance of 
the full U. L. C. A. budget of $42,683, 
which recommendation along with 
all the rest of Chairman Berner’s re- 
port was adopted by synod. 
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WHAT STEWARDSHIP INCLUDES 
September 27, 1943, Chairman 
Berner addressed a four-paragraph 
letter to the pastors and church 
councils of the Canada Synod, under 


The Rev. Norman A. Berner, 
Chairman, Stewardship and Finance 
Committee of the Canada Synod 


the highly suggestive heading, 
“Stewardship Includes the Whole 
Life in Every Life.” Our allotted 
space will not permit more than a 
brief summary of it: 

1. It points out that on September 
21 receipts on apportionment were 
more than $1,000 higher than on the 
same date a year ago. “This is in- 
deed cause for rejoicing ... but we 
are still far from a fully-paid appor- 
tionment. Will you do what you can 
in the few remaining months to meet 
or surpass your quota?” 

2. “The committee is anxious to 
help you to get your people to under- 
stand the true: meaning of steward- 
ship. To this end a bulletin cover is 
being prepared and will be sent to 
you in October. The front cover car- 
ries the message: ‘Stewardship In- 
cludes the Whole Life of Every Life.’ 
On the back are graphs showing the 
growth of the Canada Synod in 
membership and finances. If you 
have no means of printing or mimeo- 
graphing your own message on the 
inside pages, send the folder out 
blank. Please see that every home 
gets one, even if it has to be deliv- 
ered or mailed.” 

3. Chairman Berner accompanied 
his letter with a questionnaire, which 
went to each pastor and each church 
council secretary, with the urgent 


request that it be carefully answered 
and returned to him for use by his 
committee. His questionnaire is so 
much to the point we reproduce it. 


“(A) Do you think that every con- 
gregation ought to be just as much con- 
cerent about the apportionment as 
about meeting current expenses? 

“(B) Why, in your opinion, do so 
many of our congregations fail to meet 
their apportionment in full? Is it too 
high? If not, who is most to blame if 
it is not raised—the pastor ?—the church 
council?—or the members of the con- 
gregation? 

“(C) What method do you use to » 
gather benevolent funds—Duplex En-_ 
velope—special offerings—contributions 
by organizations? 

“(D) To what extent is either tithing 
or proportionate giving preached and 
practiced in your congregation? 

“(E) Do you use the EMV literature 
from the Laymen’s Movement, and the 
bulletins of synod on stewardship? If 
not, why not? Can you suggest any im- 
provement in this material? 

“(F) Do you think that if a strong 
appeal is made for benevolence, the of- 
ferings for local needs will be less as a 
result? 

“(G) Do you think it is right to take 
money given for benevolence and use 
it for current expenses? 

“(H) If more than enough money is 
received to pay the apportionment in 
full, is it right to keep the extra for 
local purposes? Or to hold it over for 
the apportionment for the coming year? 

“(I) How often is benevolence from 
your congregation forwarded -to the 
synodical treasurer—monthly?—quar- 
terly?—yearly?—-whenever there is a 
certain amount on hand?—occasionally? 

“(J) What method or methods do 
you suggest would be most effective in 
encouraging those congregations that 
fall short in their apportionment to do 
better?” 


Congratulations, Chairman Berner, 
on your soul-searching question- 
naire. Our prayer is that every pas- 
tor and church councilman in the 
Canada Synod will give as serious 
consideration to answering it as you 
did to formulating it. 


STEWARDSHIP MONTH 


By action of the U. L. C. A. in 
convention assembled, November 
was set apart as the period in the 
year when all regular financial ob- 
jectives should be presented to all 
the members of every parish. While 
a share per church can be indicated, 
the system of ingathering is not a 
tax, but a freewill offering, based on 
informing the people. Eb. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Mategaret . g. Gavin 


Vacuum Cleaning 


RUNNING a vacuum cleaner takes 
patience. Did you ever dash at the 
job ina rush? Or aren’t you the sort 
of person who plans two hours’ 
worth for every working hour? 

But if you have ever tried to speed 
up the process, you know that clean- 
ing a rug by electricity is one house- 
hold job that cannot be hurried. You 
slide the sweeper here; you slide it 
there. Then you realize that you just 
aren’t getting anywhere at all. Your 
rug is just as dull and dusty as it 
was when you began. You might as 
well start again and do it right this 
time. 

So you curb your impatience. You 
move slowly but steadily from one 
side of the rug to the other. Each 
time you cross the room, you widen 
your path slightly. The cleaner 
“takes a good bite.” The colors be- 
gin to-glow. Now the business is go- 
ing as it should. 

Slap-dash methods will not work. 
They simply prolong the agony. 

Nor is vacuum cleaning the only 
place where such methods do not 
work. They do not produce results 
when it comes to making Christians. 

We all know churches—of other 
denominations, of course—that make 
a great stir with revivals and “evan- 
gelistic meetings.” With showman- 
ship and high-pressure methods, 
they persuade the multitudes to 
“take a stand” for Christ. And we 
know just about how long the ma- 
jority of these conversions. 

And the individuals of every de- 
nomination, who do the same thing. 
Oh, my yes, the individuals! Run- 
ning here and dashing there to get 
people into the church or to improve 
their spiritual condition. 

There was one such woman on the 
bus last week. 

“Hello,” she called to a woman 
standing some distance away in the 
crowd. “How are you? How’s your 
son who’s in the service?” 

“Very well.” Her victim’s tone 
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was low and obviously embarrassed. 

“Where is your son now?” 

“Back in this country instructing.” 

“But I mean, where was he?” 

“The South Pacific.” By this time 
the whole bus was listening. 

“Well, tell him I pray for him 
every night. I have a list, you know. 
I never miss a night. Oh, here’s my 
stop. Come have my seat. J’ll look 
for you at church. Don’t forget!” 

A low murmur of laughter fol- 
lowed her out of the bus. For the 
moment strangers were united in a 
half-sympathetic, half-contemptuous 
amusement. She had accomplished 
something, but hardly the thing she 
set out to do. ¥ 

That sort of sincere, but addle- 
pated expression of Christianity, is 
often irritating. Just the same, it is 
better than nothing at all. Far too 
many of us are so bound by “good 
form” that we act like all the agnos- 
tics around us. We consider religion 
such a personal thing that we hes- 
itate to mention it. We are far more 
reticent about referring to the spir- 
itual condition of our friends and 
neighbors than the magazines and 
radio are about their possible phys- 
ical ailments. 

Neither rushing about nor stand- 
ing by looking well-bred, will clean 
a rug or build a Christian world. 
They both demand quiet persistence, 
the steady concentration of people 
who “have all eternity to live in.” 


And the Floods Came 


I pon’r suppose the fall of man had 
any effect upon the weather. Doubt- 
less the laws that started the alterna- 


tion of sunshine and rainfall were set. 


in motion when God divided the 
waters above the firmament from the 
waters below the firmament. 

Just the same, it would be very nice 
if mankind could have remained in 
that beautiful garden with its plants 
and trees and ideal weather. 

Ours is not the first generation to 
think back to the creation of the 


race and wish that our ancestors had 
taken a slightly different path. The 
whole history of mankind is a strug- 
gle to regain a lost heritage. Some- 
times we concentrate on the re- 
capture of physical blessedness. 
Sometimes it is our spiritual loss that 
troubles us and makes us press on- 
ward. Always we are reaching and 
stretching toward something that is 
just beyond our grasp. 

Until the weather became a mil- 
itary secret,;a good many people 
tended to blame the weatherman 
when rain fell on our Sunday school 
picnic, or snow ruined a Christmas 
pageant. He and his assistants kept 
such accurate records and predicted 
the future with so much success that 
we began to feel that they created 
the conditions they reported. 

Now that he is allowed to speak 
again, he may regain that prestige; 
but I doubt it. For years he has been 
almost silent, and we have had 
weather just the same—almost more 
so. 


If we stop to think about it, we : 


will realize that he has kept right 
on with his recording and predicting 
all through these years. He has been 
quietly at work, not creating weather 


but helping our fliers to conquer it. — 


The safety of thousands depends 
upon him. He is one of the unsung 
heroes in man’s conquest of the air. 

Man cannot make the weather, but 


he is learning to get the best of it. 


Each of us has his own private lit- 
tle battle with the weather. The 
term “fair weather Christian” is 
often used as one of contempt by the 
“faithful.” It refers to those weak- 
hearted souls who are kept at home 


by the slightest variation in tempera- — 


ture and humidity. 

Even the people who are phys- 
ically weather-proof have a psycho- 
logical battle to fight. On clear, cool 


days they are cheerful, ready to un- j 


dertake new tasks, eager to chris- 
tianize the world. Rain falls, and 
they do an about face: they are 
gloomy and irritable. They fret 
about other members who are not 
doing their share. They make moun- 
tains of molehills. They cannot see 
the sense in pushing ahead along 
new paths—it’s hard enough to do 
the old jobs. 

The fall of man may or may not 
have had an effect on the weather. 
The weather quite definitely affects 
the spiritual welfare of modern man 
—and woman. 
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Hospitality, Chivalry, and—The Lathrops Prepare to Attend a Meeting 


“Don’t tell me there’s more! Can’t 
you put the sweet potatoes away in 
the same dish?” Joan’s voice was 
polite but pained. 

“Sorry, but the refrigerator is al- 
most bursting now. I'll have to put 
them in this jar to save space. All 
right, young ’uns, I'll have to trot 
along; daddy must be almost ready. 
Be sure to clean the sink nicely; 
won't you, Joan?” 

“And tell Mark really to empty 
the dish when he empties the gar- 
bage! He brings half of it back.” 

“T don’t need to tell you that, do 
I? He’s all set to be a help. I can 
just see it.” 

“Oh, sure, sure. I’m never any- 
thing else.” 

“Where did you say you were go- 
ing? Will you leave a telephone 

-number?” 

“We'll just be around at the Ben- 
sons’. 

“Yes, my dear little sister, there’s 
a stewardship meeting there tonight. 
Or hadn’t you heard?” 

“Of course I’ve heard. Who hasn’t? 
But why do you have to go to those 
meetings, Mother?” 

“This is the one for our district. 
Now, don’t forget I’m looking for- 
ward to finding my cuisine spick and 
span.” 

I felt more hesitant than I sounded 
about leaving them with that job on 
their hands. I always get at least one 
of them to help me with the supper 
dishes, but I don’t often walk out 
before they are finished. However, 
I had promised Jerry I would go to 
this meeting tonight. That meant I 
had to start dressing early. Men who 
just fall out of one suit and into an- 
other never seem to realize that a 
woman really has to take time if 
she’s going to look like anything. 

As I went up the stairs I was 
thinking of Mrs. French. You can 
always count on her to present an 
attractive appearance when she rep- 
resents the congregation anywhere. 
She’s always simply dressed, but 
perfectly groomed. So is Mrs. Ben- 
son, for that matter, and Mrs. Mil- 
land. If Mrs. Gerber would only tone 
down her hats! They are always 
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about ten years too youthful. Still, 
the way she drapes herself in chains 
and bracelets adds about ten years 
in the other direction; so she comes 
out even, I guess. 

I was still pursuing this unprofit- 
able census of the congregation as I 
added the finishing touches at my 
dressing table. I had just come 
around to Mrs. Jeffers and the way 
she slaps a hat on the back of her 
head and goes off with a sort of, 
“Well, it’s my face. If you don’t like 
it, don’t look at it.” It always seems 
to me to demand a heap of good 
deeds to balance such an attitude; 
but Mrs. Jeffers produces them. 

Mark and Joan came stomping up 
the stairs. 

“Last tag!” 

“Last tag, yourself!” 

“No fair, Mark, you tripped me!” 

“Tripped you! You fell over your 
own feet.” 

“T’m going to bring my homework 
over in your room,” 

“Oh, no you’re not. I have to do 
some real work. I don’t want you 
asking me a million questions. ‘Mark, 
what’s the circumference of the 
earth? Mark, what does stratosphere 
mean?’ That’s the way it was the 
last time I let you come in. No, sir!” 

“T won’t bother you, Mark. I 
promise.” 

“And I still say, ‘No; period.’ ” 

“I’m coming in anyhow. So there!” 

“Oh, no, you don’t. Now go on 
before I hurt you.” 

Jerry came down from his study. 
I expected him to quell the riot in 
the hall, but he was looking at some 
notes in his hand. He passed the 
belligerents without appearing to 
notice anything unusual. 

“VMiake them stop that, Jerry; 
won’t you? I won’t have a peaceful 
minute if I think they are quarreling 
and fussing while we are gone.” 

“They'll get it settled. You can’t 
spend your life keeping two children 
that age from bickering a little.” 

“ ‘Bickering a little.’ Listen!” 

“Mother! He hit me!” 

“Stop whimpering, Joan. You 
asked for it, you know.” Jerry’s 
voice was stern. “Now go to your 


room and get your lessons done.” * 
Joan looked at him with amazed, 
tear-filled eyes and fled. Mark be- 
gan to whistle a tune. It would have 
seemed harmless enough, if we 
hadn’t recognized it as the melody to 
“Smarty, Smarty, Smarty!” 

“That will be enough from you, 
young man.” Jerry marched with 
studied deliberation into Mark’s 
room, closing the door behind him. 
Their voices rose and fell for a few 
minutes. Then Jerry emerged. 

“T have just given our son a lec- 
ture on hospitality and chivalry. I’d 
suggest that you deliver one to our 
daughter on the subject of keeping 
out of places where she is not 
wanted, with a few side remarks 
about not taking advantage of her 
sex.” 

“That sounds like a large order, 
Have I time to do it justice before 
we go?” 

“I don’t believe so. She needs it; 
but perhaps another time will do.” 

“Tl just go say Good-night to the 
culprits and remind them about go- 
ing to bed.” 

I found Joan face down on her 
bed. The pillow had large damp 
spots where her tears had fallen. 
“Daddy was cross at me, and Mark 
hit me. I didn’t hit him. Daddy 
should be cross at him, not me.” 

“You were both wrong, Joan. You 
shouldn’t try to force your way into 
Mark’s room when he doesn’t want 
you. He was rude and daddy has 
talked to him about it, but you were 
wrong, too. His room is his house.” 

“Wash your face, dear, and go to 
bed at your regular time. Have you 
a kiss for me?” 

“Are you coming, Virginia?” 
Jerry’s voice floated up the stairs. 

“In a minute.” I tapped on Mark’s 
door before I went in. 

“Night, Mom—I mean—mother.” 
He ran the words together into one 
title. “If that young one bothers me, 
do you mind if I call you up?” 

“T certainly would mind, unless 
it’s something serious. She won’t 
bother you, I’m sure, and don’t you 
start anything.” 

“I won’t. I’ll be nice to her.” 
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eros the Desk 


Tue LutTHERAN frankly and thor- 
oughly believes in the celebration of 
anniversaries by special programs 
such as have been used in congre- 
gations and conferences of the U. L. 
C. A. this month. Perhaps not many 
events are worthy of annual notice, 
but any act or movement entitled to 
be held in the memories of genera- 
tions should be retold and even re- 
enacted for the successors of its pri- 
mary performers. That our folk lore 
approves some such custom is seen 
in the titles silver, golden, and dia- 
mond which are attached for anni- 
versaries to intervals of twenty-five, 
fifty and seventy-five years. 

One convincing reason for these 
celebrations is the desire to profit by 
experience. For example in 1943 we 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America are recalling the reunion of 
three groups of fellow confessors. We 
scan with critical care the events 
within the past quarter of a century 
in order to perpetuate what has 
proven of value and eliminate what 
was wrong or futile. 

We revive also our memories of 
leaders: 
have entered the church triumphant. 
Sincere tributes of appreciation are 
due them and we are glad to ac- 
knowledge also our perception of a 
debt of gratitude. But also we thus 
pass on to a coming generation the 
records of the past and the work 
done by men and women that made 
our present church possible. 

And in this particular celebration, 
THe LUTHERAN again reminds its 
readers, the Church has: connected 
with this anniversary an opportunity 
for an offering needed by our Pen- 
sion Endowment Fund. In every 
congregation this objective should be 
stated. We need $55,000. 


CONCERNING LIES 

No doubt the subject of the adult 
Sunday school lesson for November 
28 which this issue of THe LUTHERAN 
considers, and the publicity given a 
notable though foreign crime have 
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combined to focus attention on the 
Eighth Commandment—“Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” Reduced to every-day 
language, it is a Mosaic law against 
uttering false testimony against some- 
one for some reason or other, and 
buttressing the assertion by hooking 
it up with a call upon our God to 
punish us if what we allege is other 
than “‘the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” The com- 
mandment’s immediate application is 
to the determination in a court of 
justice of the guilt or innocence of 
one on trial for an offense against the 
laws. By “swearing the witness,” we 
endeavor to warn him that God is 
listening to him as ‘he testifies and 
that God will know whether what he 
says is true or false, and will act 
accordingly. 

There is no impropriety in this 
process. It is in fact a confession that 
human intelligence is subject to de- 
ception. Only God can read the 
thoughts and impulses of the human 
heart. Only He can distinguish false 
and true in our words and deeds. 


especially of those who / ‘Since a miscarriage of justice will 


surely result where testimony that 
is false has been presented to a judge 
or a jury, the assurance has force 
that perjury cannot escape punish- 
ment by Him Who protects the in- 
nocent, and punishes the guilty. 
Nevertheless, there are grounds 
for the suspicion that false testimony 
is frequently offered in courts of 
law, not necessarily by connivance of 
the judges, but despite the risk of 
being discovered. One exaggeration 
of the betrayals of justice is in the 
popular comment, “You can get 
away with murder, if you have 
money.” The declaration rests on 
jury fixing, bribery of witnesses and 
threats of involving innocent friends 
and relatives. One of the most in- 
iquitous interferences with ordered 
social relations is that one which 
gangsters used in the height of their 
contempt of law and its penalties. 
They “took witnesses for a ride” to 


murder them, thus stopping their 


% 
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mouths and scaring others. On a far — 


larger scale of suppressing the truth 
is the method employed by secret 
police in Europe, who are said to 
hold utterly innocent folk as host- 
ages in order to gain information and 
to suppress sabotage and related 
practices. Failure to accomplish its 
purpose and the bitter threats of 
eventual revenge are proofs of the 
weakness of this attack on the truth. 

The Bible nowhere condones de- 


ception, although its records contain . 


not a few instances in which decep- 
tion was practiced. Jacob was a star 
performer in evasions of fact, and 
while he gained objectives, huge 
penalties were required of him. One 
takes from the pages of the Old 
Testament: the conviction that life 
was complicated and not simplified 
by these departures from the truth. 
To paraphrase a common saying, 
“Lying does not pay.” 

In the New Testament, our Lord’s 
teaching is an explicit condemnation 
of lying and the ascription of false- 
hood directly to Satan, who is the 
father of lies. The severe punish- 
ment meted out to Ananias and 
Sapphira expresses swift divine 
judgment against this form of evil 
and warns believers against trusting 
that they can mock God, and get 
away with it. Our revelation is that 
every untruth is a credit to Satan 
and a defiance of God. 


THE WILL TO PAY 


Tue following comment, recently 
given us by a layman whose atten- 
tion has been caught by its sen- 
tences, is apropos of a period when 
so many “needy ones” appeal for 
help. 

“The editor of the Hopkins (Minne- 
sota) Review wrote something recently 
which might well be kept smack under 


the noses of all the people, BIG and -| 


little, who talk so much these days 
about planning for a better post-war 
world. In many weighty discussions 
and in many well-intentioned plans, 
the cost of reconstruction—material, 
economic, spiritual and intellectual—is 
not always reckoned. And that again is 
why we quote this single paragraph 
from the Hopkins Review: 

““A& better world can’t just be 
planned. It will have to be earned. And 
those who earn it will have to decide, 
(1) how much a better world is worth, 
(2) how badly they want it, and (3) 
how much they are willing to pay for 
it.’ 2? ‘ 
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FAREWELL TO AMERICA 


‘Chaplain's Solemn Words and Memorable Holy Communion 


THE white chapel in the trees is 
filled to its capacity. The mid-Sep- 
tember breeze, as it eddies through 
the open windows, causes the lighted 
candles on the altar to glow and then 
splutter fitfully. 

This Sunday afternoon there is no 
undertone of whispered conversa- 
tion before the service begins. Each 
one is busy with his own thoughts. 
It is a congregation of silent men, 
dotted here and there with an occa- 
sional WAC cap or the gray of the 
Red Cross. 

The organ begins a prelude and 
the chaplain takes his place in the 
little chancel. Almost without pause 
the organ breathes the strains of 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” 
and at the beginning of the verse the 
congregation joins in. 

Within a few minutes the Service 
of Confession and Absolution has 
‘ended. Another hymn is sung. 
Eagerly the voices, with the basses 
predominating, have sung the old 
confirmation hymn, “Oh Jesus, I 
Have Promised.” 

The order of service is familiar, 
for the army has adopted a form of 
service which is based on the Epis- 
copal Prayer Book but which varies 
so little from our Common Service 
that you feel rather comfortable 
with it. 

This afternoon the chaplain’s text 
. for his meditation is, “Lo, I am with 
you always.” Thank goodness he 
isn’t sentimental, or tears would 
creep out behind untrustworthy eye- 
lids. He talks to us man to man. He 
begins that way—with a strong 
thrust to drive home his, first 
thoughts. “This,” he says, “may well 
be your last communion here on 
earth. We are all sure that for some 
of you this will be your last church 
service in America, for some of you 
_ will never return alive.” Then, 
knowing that some of us were being 
prepared to meet death, we under- 
stood his selection of text and his 
words about the nearness—the omni- 
presence of God and of our Lord. On 
hbattlefield in far-off lands—miles 
above the earth in dog-fights—in 
meeting dangerous foe in the seas— 
we will remember these words—and 
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the text, “Lo, Iam with you always.” 

The chaplain is a Lutheran pastor, 
and the service for the Communion 
follows the liturgy of the Common 
Service Book. Those of us who are 
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Lutherans feel that this is a last 
touch of perfection. The altar rail, 
the familiar method of administra- 
tion, the benediction dismissing us 
to our pews takes us back to home— 
and loved ones for the instant. Sur- 
sum corda—we lift our hearts, and 
the benediction. 

The spell has vanished—now our 
heads are busy with baggage that 
must be gotten out—last minute de- 
tails to be checked. Here a colonel 
of the air force with his insignia, a 
blue shield and golden wings, men- 
tally computing the time it should 
take him and his men to reach Ker- 
achi: there a little WAC private with 
fluffy chestnut hair, a little fright- 
ened perhaps, but still trying to re- 
member whether she had put that 
last pair of stockings in her barracks 
bag; beside her a farm lad from Iowa, 
and next to him a boy whose speech 
betrays his North Carolinian back- 
ground, each with personal last- 
minute concerns—for tomorrow we 
say farewell to America—and the 
chaplain’s friendly smile and warm 
handclasp as we go embodies the 
memories of friends and home—and 


the benediction of our Church. 
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Visitation 
(Continued from page 2) 


her say, “Come in, pastor.” There 
are homes like this, where pastors 


are welcome and needed today. 
Homes where sons are far from their 
families facing the dangers of temp- 
tation and war. Homes where the 
great sorrow has entered. Homes 
where fathers are being taken from 


- their families. Homes where long and 


extended hours have worked tired 
nerves almost to the breaking point 
and the quiet, devoted counsel of the 
pastor is needed. Homes where more 
than the ordinary amount of money 
has started new experiences which 
may be getting out of control. Homes 
where the efforts at earning a living 
are demanding all the time, and the 
better part of Christian living and 
worshiping is being neglected. 

The need for pastoral visitation to- 
day is almost without limitation. 
Most earnest pastors always have 
visited. The call is greater today. 
The pastor must do more—more vis- 
iting as the shepherd of the flock. 


The Sunday School Teacher 


And then again, perhaps the wel- 
come is being extended to her Sun- 
day school teacher. Little girls, and 
little boys, too, love to have their 
Sunday school teachers visit them. 
And the parents welcome the teach- 
ers of their children. It is hard to 
understand how a teacher is able to 
teach with any degree of satisfaction 
to herself or to her pupils without 
knowing the homes from which her 
pupils come. It is in the homes of 
her pupils where most of the things 
a teacher teaches must be lived. 
There are just as many welcomes 
awaiting you—Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
Teacher—as the pupils you have in 
your class. Let us hope that before 
the year is out not a welcome will go 
unexpressed. 

And then there are all the boys 
and girls, young people, and men 
and women who are not members of 
the Sunday school—more than the 
total of the members—who need to 
be visited. In most of these homes 
there would be a welcome. Perhaps 
they are not in Sunday school be- 
cause they have never had the op- 
portunity of welcoming a visitor 
from the church. 

Visitation is one of the great needs 
in the church today. Workers, pas- 
tors, and teachers are realizing it. 
Many are doing it. It’s harder today. 
But it must be done. Visit just for 
friendship, for counsel, for edifica- 
tion, for education, for comfort. 
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REPUTATION AN ASSET 
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Sinfulness of False Testimony Prohibited 
Exodus 20: 16; 23: |, 7; Matthew 5: 33-37; John 8: 42-45 


Sunday School Lesson for November 28 


Amownc the first discussions which the writer of this department remem- 
bers is one that involved a comparison of reputation and character. The 
latter was deemed deserving of the highest esteem since character is a term 
which is applied to what an individual really is. A man with a good char- 
acter is one whom Jesus would commend, because he would be like a good 
tree—he could not do other than bear forth good fruit. 


But reputation is not a synonym of 
character. It refers to the estimate in 
which we are held by our fellow men. 
It is presumed that this estimate is 
based upon the qualifications that make 
up character, but as a matter of fact 
reputation is generally formed by re- 
ports which are arrived at by observers 
and which are given circulation. Such 
data are often incomplete and imper- 
fect: they are what is seen of character 
as through a glass darkly. It may even 
happen that such vices as jealousy, de- 
feated ambitions, and malignant inten- 
tions will so directly color the state- 
ments made concerning a fellow man’s 
character as to give even a good man, 
for awhile, a bad reputation. 


Reputation an Asset 


Often the reputation of a person is a 
factor in the valuation of his deeds. 
In one political campaign the issue of 
which was decided in the last election, 
a man’s fitness for a public office was 


assailed on the ground that the Sere 


occupied by him had been obtained/ 
through the aid of an underworld char- 
acter. We all have heard more or less 
concerning the impropriety of using 
what is called tainted money for good, 
and especially for church, purposes. 
Tainted money or tainted property re- 
fers to “goods” that have been acquired 
through evil, or illegal, or unjust meth- 
ods. The gangster regime of the 1920’s, 
for instance, was charged with the in- 
troduction into public channels of “ill- 
gotten gains,” by the use of which po- 
litical corruption and many crimes 
were perpetrated. 

Where a resource has acquired a bad 
reputation, its use may thereby be lim- 
ited or even prohibited. A man who 
has been proven guilty of a crime and 
sentenced to a penal institution often 
meets with very great hindrances in 
the pursuit of an honest way of life, 
because his reputation subjects him to 
suspicion and to unwillingness to trust 
him with opportunities. This fact is 
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cited because it illustrates the value of 
reputation, and accounts for including 
the eighth commandment, “Thou shalt 
not bear false witness” immediately 
after a law. dealing with property, 
“Thou shalt not steal.’ In both in- 
stances a form of value is protected. To 
Shakespeare we owe the lines: 

“Who steals my purse steals trash; 
Tis something, nothing; "Tis mine, ’tis 
his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good 
name a 

Robs me of that which not enriches 
him, And makes me poor indeed.” 


Vulnerability to False Reports 


Whoever has even a small amount of 
experience through contacts with fel- 
low men, has discovered how easily a 
false report can originate and do harm. 
The fact that St. James in his epistle 
devotes practically an entire chapter to 
the misuses of the tongue, is indicative 
of what can occur when falsehoods are 
uttered and thus given circulation. An 
Indiana poet has said: 


“Thoughts unexpressed can fall 
back dead; 
But God Himself can’t stop them 
when they’re said.” 


What we call gossip has come to 
mean a small amount of fact to which 
have been added _ suspicions, and 
guesses, and misrepresentations, until 
a grain of truth has grown into a bushel 
of lies. Of course, a lie is subject to 
contradiction at long last the absence 
of the truth can be discovered, but only 
the recording angel knows how fre- 
quently character has been subtly mur- 
dered by untruths, which have been 
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M. False ace Forbidden. Exodus 20: 16; 
23: 7 


Shas iiais 
T. Perjury Forbidden. Matthew 5: 33-37. 

W. Gehazi’s Sin. II Kings 5: 20-27. 

Th. The Sin of Lying. Acts.5: 1-11. 

F. God Hates Falsehood. Proverbs 6: 16-19. 
Sat. God Loves Truthfulness.. I Samuel 3: 10-18. 
S. True Children of God. John 8: 42-47. 


put into circulation by people who 
otherwise would not be guilty of any- 
thing so harmful. 

In our penal system, as no doubt in 
the Hebrew also, there are processes 
by which a person could be accused of 
a misdemeanor, or of a greater crime, 
and having been accused, judgment 
pronounced against him was dependent 
upon the testimony of witnesses. The 
most notable trial among all the an- 
nals of mankind—the trial of which the 
son of God was in the prisoner’s dock— 
was carried on by the process of wit- 
ness bearing. The evangelists state that 
the rulers of the Jews suborned wit- 
nesses to testify against our Lord, “but 
their witnessing did not agree.” 


In Courts of Law 


One often reads of instances in which 
testimony deliberately false has been 
brought into court and used to create 
upon judges and juries an impression 
of the guilt of the one accused. In or- 
der to reduce the danger of such tes- 
timony to a minimum, great liberty is 
given in our methods of trial to cross 
examination.. But even with the largest 
possible measures of protection there 
is no sure way by which one human 
being can tell when another human be- 
ing is relating the truth. The nearest 
thing which has been devised to off- 
set this evil is to place the witness “un- 
der oath.” He is asked solemnly to 
swear (or affirm) to “tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help me, God.” The legal essence 
of the declaration is embedded in that 
last group of words, “so help me, God.” 
Thereby the court seeks to impress 
upon a witness that the ultimate judge 
of the liar is the One Who is the dis- 
cerner of the truth. The perjurer may 
escape punishment from his fellow man, 
but he cannot make a falsehood look 
like the truth in the eyes of God. The 
fact is that the oath admittedly is taken © 
to insure against false testimony. It 
implies the general principles that only 
God knows whether one’s testimony is 
true or false. But Jesus points out that 
a lie is a heinous sin whenever and 
however it is uttered. Hence an oath 
as it was prescribed in Jewish pro- 
cedures is either irreverent or irrele- 
vant. After referring to certain forms 
of oaths that were constantly in use 
amongst the Jews He said: “Let your 
speech be yea, yea, or nay, nay: for 
whatsoever more than these cometh of 
evil.” 
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SOCIAL CUSTOMS Favorable and Unfavorable to 
Christianity — Ephesians 4:17-23 


Dwicut L. Moopy told this story in 
one of his sermons. A young man had 
been attending classes at the Moody 
Bible Institute in Chicago, and the text 
studied in English Bible had been the 
book of Ephesians. He traveled to and 
from his lodging place on the street 
ears. One afternoon the conductor 
missed taking his fare. When he 
reached his corner he got off without 
paying. But his conscience troubled 
him. “Walk not as other Gentiles walk,” 
kept ringing in his mind. He had done 
just as any man might have done who 
had no Christian idealism. The next 
day he traveled the same car and 
handed the conductor an extra fare. 
The conductor did not want to take it. 
He said, “It was not your lookout; it 
was my business to get the fares.” But 
the young man insisted. Then the con- 
ductor looked him in the eye and said, 
“You must be from the Institute.” Mr. 
Moody remarked that was one of the 
finest compliments the Moody Bible In- 
stitute could ever ask. 

It is asad commentary on our anemic 
brand of Christianity that so many of 
us meet temptations “as the other Gen- 
tiles,’ or as Dr. Moffatt translates it, 
“as the pagans do.” If we do a kind or 
honest deed, does anyone say, “You 
must come from the Lutheran Church?” 
Paul lived in a pagan world and these 
early Christians were so different from 
their neighbors that Christians were 
marked men and women. This was 
largely true until Christianity won its 
victory over the Roman Empire in A. D. 
312. From that time to this, Christians 
have not been as different from the 
world as they ought to be. 

The church has tried to meet this 
criticism by withdrawal from the world. 
The monasteries were little worlds in 
themselves where life was very differ- 
ent. The passion for saving the world 
was lost in the selfish business of get- 
ting oneself to heaven. The Puritans 
had their plan for different life and 
sought to regulate living by a multitude 
of laws. “Thou shalt” and “thou shalt 
not” covered the minutest details of 
life. The spirit of loving obedience was 
lost. Judgments of others were un- 
yielding. This is always a danger, when 
we try to list the customs favorable and 
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unfavorable to Christianity. It is better 


to- give some general. principles on 
which each one can make his own judg- 
ments. Discussions with other Chris- 
tians on particular customs are also a 
help. We must not seek to impose on 
others any set of rules for living. Rather 
we should seek to win them to prin- 
ciples upon which they can make their 
own choices. 


Inner Satisfactions 


Customs that do not satisfy us in 
the end are bad customs. Temporary 
happiness is bought at too high a price 
if there are to be days of remorse to 
follow. We can share the customs of 
our age only to the point where they 


- begin to sap, our moral courage and 


menace our peace of mind and heart. 
Paul speaks of Christians who are “past 
feeling.” That is the pity of bad habits. 
Conscience will not forever warn us of 
sin if we are forever disregarding its 
demands. 

Even what we read affects our judg- 
ments. Modern fiction and the screen 
present far too much of the muck of 
living. The intimate details of life so 
brazenly pictured for us are likely to 
dull our moral tastes. To read some of 
the historical novels of Revolutionary 
times, is to discover our forefathers 
living like beasts for the most part, 
spending their days and nights in gorg- 
ing themselves like wolves on food and 
giving themselves normally to unmen- 
tionable lusts and passions. The so- 
called comics begin to challenge the in- 
terest of little children with the most 
outlandish conceptions of right and 
wrong. Indeed the whole run of cur- 
rent literature as displayed on our news 
stands is calculated to spoil our taste 
for the best. What is true of our read- 
ing is true of all that we do. Customs 
that help us be anything but our best, 
God’s best, are dangerous. In the end 
we will find only disillusionment and 
disgust. 


Good Salesmen 


We must never forget that God ex- 
pects each of us to win our neighbors 
to His Son. Sometimes we think that 
we will win them best if we share all 
their customs with them. “When in 


subtly dangerous proverb. It is not es- 
sentially Christian to be different, just 
to be different. Religious cranks do not 
please God, excepting in their great 
sincerity. They do not serve His king- 
dom well because they drive people 
away from Him. 

Our neighbors have a right to expect 
that we will live up to our professions. 
When they see us practicing question- 
able customs they think we must have 
a questionable religion. No man had a 
more devastating influence on German 
thought that Nietzsche. His atheistic 
philosophy had much to do with the 
fostering of the first world war and his 
mark, like the mark of Cain, is still 
upon the German mind. He was the 
son of a pastor. What was wrong in 
that home or in that church? Nietzsche 
wrote, “They should sing better, then I 
would believe in their Redeemer; His 
disciples should look more like. re- 
deemed people.” Christianity calls upon 
its disciples to live upon a higher prin- 
ciple than the world about us. The 
great Spurgeon was calling on a farmer- 
parishioner and noticed that he had 
placed the text, “God is love,” on the 
weathervane on the barn cupola. “What 
do you mean?” asked Spurgeon, “Is 
God’s love as changeable as the wind?” 
“No,” was the answer. “I mean to say 
that God is love, whatever way the 
wind blows.” The Christian must be 
true to his convictions “whatever way 
the wind blows,” whatever the popular 
customs of his age. 


Like Christ 


The Christian ought to be like Christ. 
He disturbed the hypocritical Pharisees 
because He did not accept many of the 
taboos of their caste. They had buried 
the Sabbath under a heavy weight of 
customs till the spirit of its observance 
was lost. Even prayer had become a 
matter of rote. Jesus struck hard at the 
customs of His day that would not 
match with the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of His children. Other 
customs that were divisive, that were 
full of superstition, or that disregarded 
God’s providential care, Jesus set aside. 

We cannot be as sure as Jesus was 
about right and wrong, for His was the 
perfect mind. But we can tell in most 
cases what He would approve. Then 
comes the test of our courage. Can we 
face unpopularity and misunderstand- 
ing bravely? Better be with Christ 
even if we must stand alone. To try to 
be like Him is the best life guide any- 
one can take. Sometimes we may be 
wrong, but at least we will be consistent 
with our convictions. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, November 
28. Next topic, “When Our Pastor 
Grows Old.” 
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BOOK §S 


Rome Never Changes 
Our Good Neighbor Hurdle. By John W. White. Bruce Publishing Company. 


209 pages. $2.50. 


PROTESTANTS with high-blood pressure should avoid reading this book. 
However, church people in good health, capable of clear thinking, who 
desire to know both sides of the religious angle of the good neighbor policy 
in South America should by all means read this presentation of the Roman 


side of this question. 

The author spent twenty-eight years 
south of the Rio Grande, having gone 
to Buenos Aires in 1915 as the Amer- 
ican Vice-consul, but resigned in order 
to inaugurate the first Associated Press 
Bureau in South America. In later 
years he worked as traveling corre- 
spondent for the Chicago Tribune, the 
Chicago Daily News and as the chief 
South American correspondent of the 
New York Times. In 1941 he trans- 
ferred to the New York Herald Tribune. 
This extensive experience gives such 
weight to the publications on South 
American conditions by Journalist John 
W. White that they cannot be ignored 
by the student of the good neighbor 
problem. 

As far as the book relates to Prot- 
estants, it could well bear the title, 
“Seeing ourselves as others see us.” 
One consolation, if it can be called that, 
is that in his unpleasant references to 
Protestants, the United Lutheran 
Church does not appear in as unfor- 
tunate a light as the Immersionists and 
some others. 

The writer disavows being a Roman 
Catholic, but he builds a good argument 
for that Church’s claim that any dis- 
turbing in Latin American Republics 
of the people’s faith is an obstacle to 
political good neighborliness. In this 
book the historical background of the 
nations included in the good neighbor 
policy is graphically presented. The 
author assembles much material to ex- 
plain the resentment which he found 
against the United States because for- 
eign missionaries are sent to these 
countries as though the people were 


Talks to the Heart 


Live, Love and Learn. By Joseph Fort 
Newton. Harper. 202 pages. $2. 

A CERTAIN pastor once said, “When it 
is dark, I do not try to sweep away the 
darkness with a broom. I light a can- 
dle.” For some years now Dr. Newton 
has been bringing little candles of wis- 
dom and hope and courage to those 
shadowed places along the way where 
people become dismayed and bewil- 
dered, and often lose the road. 

He brings them from all sorts of 
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heathen. Whether or not this exhaus- 
tive presentation of certain conditions 
and the environment that created them 
justifies the conclusion that all mission- 
aries should be excluded, if the good 
neighbor policy is to be successful, is 
certainly open to further discussion. 

Mr. White, believing strongly that the 
peace and prosperity of the United 
States depends upon our being good 
neighbors with the nations south of us, 
argues strongly in this book that the 
United States will never be able to con- 
vince Latin Americans of our nation’s 
good intentions as long as we permit 
efforts to be made to change either their 
religion or their culture. Incidentally, 
the author acknowledges. that the low 
character of the moving pictures ex- 
ported by Hollywood racketeers, to- 
gether with the vile stuff printed in 
many North American newspapers un- 
der the cover of the freedom of the 
press have also influenced South Amer- 
icans to believe that the United States 
is the most immoral and lawless coun- 
try in the world. He also touches upon 
the very delicate question of race rela- 
tions and on this subject is as unspar- 
ing as a surgeon. 

This book will cause Lutherans to 


wonder if the battles of the Reforma- 


tion must be fought over again. The 
flood of propaganda seeking to justify 
the Roman Church’s efforts to identify 
itself with the governments involved in 
the good neighbor policy would seem to 
indicate the immediate need of some 
Protestant propaganda. 
ZENAN M. Corse. 


sources: from legend, fiction, history, 
his own personal insights and faith, 
and out of the life-experiences of many 
people with whom he has had contacts 
through the years. And one feels that 
all of them have had a common kin- 
dling place: in the Truth which is the 
Light of men. 

He brings them out, first, in the form 
of little “talks” that appear in a syn- 
dicated newspaper column called 
“Everyday Living.” Later they are pub- 
lished in books as permanent collec- 
tions. Live, Love and Learn is the 


fourth such collection to be published. 

It deals, the author says, “with life 
as we live it every day.” But more than 
that, it deals with life where we live it 
every day. And one becomes quite 
aware, in reading through these 202 
“talks,” that our lives are not simply 
lived in kitchens, on streets, in offices, 
and amidst wars; they are lived in yes- 
terday, and in tomorrow, in forever, in 
the Mind of God, Faith in God is what 
these little “talks” come asking for, 
really: faith in his greaterness than 
man, faith in his goodness, his power, 
faith in this mysterious life he has 
given us to live. 

RecInatp E. Dozer. 


Preachers on Parade 


Changing Emphases in American 
Preaching. By Ernest Trice Thompson. 
Westminster Press, 234 pages. $2. 

SIGNIFICANT changes in the emphasis 
of American preaching are revealed 
through a study of five men “who to an 
unusual degree reflect, or have helped 
to determine, important trends in the 
American pulpit.” 

The men whom the author has se- 
lected as representing these changing 
trends are: Horace Bushnell, the be- 
ginning of American liberalism; Henry 
Ward Beecher, the popular revolt 
against Calvinism; Dwight L. Moody, 
the high tide of revivalism; Washington 
Gladden, the development of the “new 
theology”; and Walter Rauschenbusch, 
the challenge of the social gospel. In 
the five chapters the author tells briefly 
their life stories and describes the dis- 
tinctive points in their preaching em- 
phases. He recognizes the weaknesses 
in their message, but points out their 
contributions to religious thought of 
today. 

The message of the book is well de- 
scribed in the preface: “As we follow 
the lives of these five men we see a lit- 
tle more clearly how preaching reflects 
its own age; how it stems from the 
preacher’s experience of felt need; how 
it corrects the inadequacies of former 
generations, only itself to become dis- 
torted and partial; how it emphasizes 
neglected truth at the expense of old 
truth that will in the end inevitably rise 
to new life.” 

Delivered as the 1943 Stone Lectures 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, the 
contents of this book will have special 
interest to the clergy. The pulpit lead- 
ers discussed’ were quite often extreme 
in their break with views which Lu- 
therans regard fundamental. Neverthe- 
less, the stories of their struggle to meet 
the needs of their day will stimulate 
one’s thinking concerning the Christian 
message to the world. The author has 
handled his subject interestingly and 
capably. Matcoitm L. Minnick. 
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Attention of Professor X 


Pastor BENJAMIN LOTZ Suggests 
That We Prod Our Theological 
Professors to Authorship 


Oucur we prod our theological pro- 
fessors to authorship? This question 
obviously will seem baldly stated. 
Obviously, too, some persons are likely 
to be taken aback by the baldness of 
the statement as well as by what is 
really involved in this pertinent ques- 
tion. No one in the church is likely to 
be particularly zealous in prodding 
anyone—least of all, the reverend pro- 
fessors of theology—to authorship. 

Take the case of Professor X. These 
words are written for him as well as for 
the readers of this journal. He has been 
a professor of theology for a decade. 
He has enjoyed a fine, formal education 
—the best that the church provides— 
and a little extra besides. He expresses 
himself in conversation in clear, force- 
ful English. He has been a pastor and 
knows the needs of the church. Pro- 
fessor X has been effective in his work 
in the seminary. 


Authorship Also 


The students of Professor X have re- 
spect for him. This respect is based on 
no empty nothingness! But having 
gained this respect because of what he 
has done and done well in the class- 
room does not mean that the other 
thing be left undone. Authorship is his 
task, too, if the church is to have the 
theological literature it needs. 

Timid souls are likely to ask if Pro- 
fessor X cannot be easily identified by 
those acquainted with the leading per- 
sonalities of the United Lutheran 
Church. Both fortunately and unfor- 
tunately, that cannot be done with any 
real certainty of success. In our nine 
seminaries, he has almost two dozen 
counterparts. These men, capable, con- 
secrated, ought to be about this impor- 
tant task. To make it clear, let us ask 
what is this task and examine the rea- 
sons that are usually advanced because 
it never gets done. 

In the first place, there ought to be 
an Introduction to both the Old and 
New Testaments. These books ought to 
be of a technical nature, discussing not 
only the introduction to the several 
books of the Bible, but also discussing 
questions of text, canon and, perhaps, 
of inspiration! These works ought to 
contain an honest treatment of author- 
ship which need not fear censorship. 
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Pa Ape 
ween, 


It is true that timid souls believe 
that the faith of the church is bound up 
with the traditional positions in regard 
to authorship. This position is main- 
tained because American Lutherans 
have never faced the question of Bib- 
lical books apart from a great deal of 
timidity or unwarranted invective. Men 
in ancient times thought it neither dis- 
honest nor unworthy to attach the great 
names of the past to their writings or to 
attribute to their kings and princes the 
best that they wrote. These facts ought 
to be discussed openly so that even the 
layman—either the executive at the 
desk or the farmer behind the plow— 
may study the Holy Scriptures without 
fear of offense. 


Records of the Past 

Ordinarily the great need next to be 
stated would be a History of Doctrine 
or of Christian Thought. That need 
will soon be met, thanks to the work 
of the late J. L. Neve, whose indefatiga- 
ble labors will be discussed in other 
connections. In recent years there have 
been published more or less compre- 
hensive works in the field of symbolics. 


’ For a time, at least, there is no need 


for further works in this field. But we 
do need a kind of “Philosophy of Lu- 
theranism” which would be a vindica- 
tion of Lutheranism over against other 
approaches to the Christian faith. In the 
best sense of the word, we would call 
this “Lutheran polemics.” Perhaps to- 
day it ought to be designated as a 
“Morphology of Lutheranism.” Along 
with that, there is a need for a Lu- 
theran history of the Reformation—a 
book useful for the laity as well as the 
clergy. 

Next, there is a need for the long- 
awaited Lutheran Dogmatics! For about 
ten years there has been a kind of spas- 
modic agitation without any apparent 
results. There have been—though per- 
haps none in the past twenty years— 
reproductions of the old Lutheran the- 
ology of the seventeenth century, but 
they are remote to our thought and life. 
Space forbids us here to go into a de- 
tailed account of this important matter. 
It ought to be sufficient to state that 
two adjectives must characterize this 
work. The first is that it will be mod- 
ern, and the other is that it will be 
Lutheran; and both of these attributes 
are absolutely indispensable. 

Perhaps some professor of theology 
will look upon his life work as the pro- 
duction of a great system of theology, 
perhaps a theological trilogy similar to 
that of Frank of Erlangen. The first 
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volume would be a System of Christian 
Faith, the second a System of Christian 
Life, the third—if there be a need for 


.that—a System of Christian Certainty. 


Lutheranism in America then, perhaps 
would be proud of its systematic the- 
ology! 

Passing to the next broad field of the- 
ology; we find the obvious and crying 
need for a general, comprehensive 
treatment of Practical Theology. No 
one can doubt that there is something 
distinctive about the Lutheran “Care of 
Souls,” and no one can doubt but that 
this theory needs considerable explica- 
tion. This work ought to make clear 
the relationship of the pastor’s work in 
catechetics, homiletics, church admin- 
istration and liturgics so that he may 
see his work as a unified whole. 


Additional Needs 


In a few words, these are the obvious 
needs; but a few more may be stated. 
There ought to be a historical as well 
as a practical exposition of The Serv- 
ice, and also of the minor services; that 
is, Matins, Vespers, The Suffrages and 
The Litany. This need is particularly 
felt when one seeks for material in re- 
gard to the Occasional Services—to the 
average pastor they seem to be like 
Melchizedek—without father, mother 
or genealogy. Along with these there 
ought to be a Commentary on the 
hymns of the Common Service Book 
Hymnal. One cannot look at the admir- 
able Handbook for the Lutheran 
Hymnal which W. G. Polack has done 
for the Missouri Synod Hymnal with- 
out coveting a like work for the 
Hymnal of the Common Service Book. 
Here is covetousness that is no sin! 

This whole list ought to make it ob- 
vious that there is a crying need for 
authorship on the part of our profes- 
sional theologians. And to whom else 
can one look with better grace and bet- 
ter hope than to the professors of our 
nine seminaries? What response will 
Professor X make? Let us listen to 
what he may write in self-defense. 


Stupents and faculty of Western 
Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., 
attended the North Platte Conference 
of the Nebraska Synod held recently at 
Grace Church in Omaha. The Rev. 
Paul deF reese, of Hooper, was in charge 
of the devotions. The afternoon session 
opened with a talk concerning the Pen- 
sion Board of the United Lutheran 
Church by Dr. J. C. Hershey, pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Synod. 
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Saskatoon Seminary Celebrates Thirtieth 
Anniversary, and Burns Last Mortgage 


OcrTosrerR 13 was a day long to be re- 
membered by all friends of our Semi- 
nary at Saskatoon, Canada. We cele- 
brated our thirtieth. anniversary and 
burned our last mortgage. 

Colorful ceremonies marked this 
function. Guests included the Mayor of 
Saskatoon, the president and the pres- 
ident emeritus of the University of 
Saskatchewan; the principals of St. 
Andrew’s College and Emmanuel Col- 
lege in Saskatoon, and Prof. Schmidt, 
representing the principal of Luther 
College in Regina; President Lavik and 
students of Luther Seminary; Dr. Iver- 
sen, president of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church of Canada; .and Pres- 
ident A. Goos of the Manitoba Synod. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon Professor 
Conrad Wilhelm Kleiner of Saskatoon 
and the Rev. Norman Jay Gould 
Wickey, executive secretary of the 
Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. Addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. E. G. Goos, 
one of the two members of the first 
graduating class; the Rev. G. A. Hei- 
mann, president of the Board of Di- 
rectors; and Dr. Wickey. 


Greetings from the Church 


Greetings by telegram and letter from 
the following persons were read: Dr. 
F. H. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America; Dr. J. A. 
Aasgaard, president of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America; Dr. H. T. 
Lehmann of the faculty of Hamma 
Divinity School and president-elect of// 
the Lutheran Seminary at Waterloo, 
Canada—an alumnus of Saskatoon; Dr. 
C. H. Little of Waterloo; the Rev. A. A. 
Nelson of the Augustana Synod; Dr. 
C. B. Foelsch, president of Chicago 
Seminary; Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz of 
Gettysburg Seminary; Dr. S. White 
Rhyne, executive secretary of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board; Dr. E. F. 
Bachmann of the Philadelphia Mother- 
house; Mrs. Meyer of Chicago; Mrs. 
Magnus, whose late husband was for a 
number of years acting director; Pres- 
ident Sigmar of the Icelandic Synod; 
Treasurer Mosig of the Canada Synod; 
Dr. J. B. Gardner of Latrobe, Pa.; and 
a number of pastors within the Mani- 
toba Synod who were not able to be 
present. A large number of alumni of 
the seminary were in attendance. After 
the function greetings were received 
from President Reed of Mt. Airy Semi- 
nary, Dr. W. Herrmann of the Com- 
mittee on German Interests, and the 
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By N. WILLISON 


Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher of Hamilton. 

The mortgage, to which President 
Willison applied the burning match, as- 
sisted by the Rev. E. G. Goos, at one 
time amounted to $15,000. A _ special 
resolution of thanks to the Board of 
Education ‘and its executive secretary 
was passed by the Board of Directors. 
Outstanding among others were: the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
U.L. C. A.; Mrs. Berkey of Gettysburg; 
Mrs. Meyer of Chicago; Dr. E. A. Tap- 
pert of New York; the Manitoba Synod; 
and many persons within the synod as 
well as many persons and organizations 
outside of the synod, especially in the 
United States. 
Much credit for 
careful financing is 
due the treasurer, 
Mr. A. S. Sibbald, 
K.C., of Regina. For 
thirteen years the 
Rev. G. A. Heimann 
of Emerson. Mani- 
toba, has been pres- 
ident of the Board 
of Directors, - and 
has given wise lead- 
ership. 

In the historical 
review, the Rev. 
E. G. Goos noted 
particularly the pi- 
oneer work done by 
his sainted father, 
Dr. J. Goos; the 
Rey. H. W. Harms and Professor Mag- 
nus. He called attention to the physical 
development on the Saskatoon campus 
and to the progress made in various 
ways. There are now possibilities for 
development that should mean much 
for the Lutheran Church in Canada. 


Secretary Wickey Guest Speaker 


Dr. Wickey spoke on “Factors in Ef- 
fective Theological Education.” He pre- 
sented: 1. The Place of the Church in 
the Program of Theological Education; 
2. The Place of Standards; and 3. The 
Place of the Professor. “We. are on the 
way,” he said, “to having a unified min- 
istry fully conscious of its call from 
Christ, effectively able to teach the 
Word, and gradually lifting even this 
sensate civilization to levels of appre- 
ciation and application of Christian 
values in the whole realm of human re- 
lations... . . A theological seminary is 
an educational institution organized 
and administered’ to educate worthy, 
competent, and consecrated individuals 
for the service of the Church in the 


President Willison (right) burning the last mortgage on Saskatoon 
Seminary, while the Rev. E. G. Goos holds the tray 


ministry of the Gospel and in other 
fields of activity to which the Church 
may call them. ... A standard the- 
ological seminary should require for 
admission to candidacy for its degree, 
the degree of A.B... . should have a 
curriculum predicated upon a broad 
and sound basis in the arts and sciences, 
and should include adequate instruction 
in the four fields of study: the Bible, 
the history of the Christian Church, the 
theology of the Christian Church, es- 
pecially the Lutheran Church, and the 
work of the ministry . .. should have a 
faculty of at least four full-time pro- 
fessors ... a library which is live, ade- 
quate, well distributed, properly housed, 
accessible, indexed, and professionally 
administered .. . should have sufficient 
income to support fully the program 
which the institution offers. . . should 


offer a course leading to a degree of 
B.D. or its equivalent. . . . The school 
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year should cover at least thirty-two 
weeks. 

“Here is the heart of the efficiency of 
a theological seminary,” said Dr. 
Wickey in referring to the place of the 
professor. “An acceptable member of 
a faculty should be a man whose faith 
and piety are so outstanding and whose 
love for man is so sincere as to com- 
mand the respect, the affection and the 
emulation of all.”» He must be “Christ- 
inspired,” ‘“Christ-conscious,” “Christ- 
revealing.” Students should be “Spir- ° 
itually Christ-centered,” “Scholastically 
adequate,” “Socially efficient.” 

Referring directly to Saskatoon Semi- 
nary, Dr. Wickey said: “We are gath- 
ered to celebrate the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of a theological college which be- 
gan humbly in consecrated lives. It has 
lived through these thirty years most 
modestly. It has not been widely pub- 
licized, but its effectiveness is known in 
the sacrificial service being rendered 
by its graduates. It has the honor of 
being the first theological college in 
America to manifest in tangible form 
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the unity of Lutheranism through the 
presence of Luther Seminary of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, and through the hope in due time 
the Augustana Synod and the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church will establish 
professorships on this campus.” 

What our seminary now needs is 
$150,000 to erect a building adequate 
for its work. 


Founder's Day at Hartwick 
College 


Tue honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon Charles Wil- 
son Leitzell, A.M., D.D., president 
emeritus of Hartwick College since 
1939, at the fifteenth annual Founder’s 
Day exercises held at the college Octo- 
ber 23. 

Dr. Leitzell was presented for the de- 
gree by the Hon. Abraham L. Kellogg, 
LL.D., president of the Board of Trus- 
tees. In con- 
ferring the de- 
gree President 
Henry J. Ar- 
nold used the 
following cita- 
tion: 

Charles Wil- 
son Leitzell: 

In recogni- 
tion of your in- 
trepid leader- 
ship and pru- 
dent guidance 
in the founding 
of Hartwick 
College, of your untiring efforts in 
directing its destiny throughout ten 
difficult years, and for keeping the faith 
in Hartwick that moves men—and wo- 
men—as well as mountains, I now con- 
fer upon you, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the trustees of Hart- 
wick College, the degree, honoris causa, 
of Doctor of Laws, with whatever of 
right and privilege may appertain 
therto. 

Samuel G. Trexler, D.D., LL.D., pres- 
ident of the United Synod of New York, 
and long-time member of the board of 
trustees of the college, delivered the 
Founder’s Day address. Chrisenberry 
A. Ritchie, D.D., vice-president of the 
Board, paid tribute to the founders, and 
the Rev. Morris Skinner of Cobleskill, 
secretary of the Board, read the char- 
ters. 

William G. Boomhower, D.D., pastor 
of the Church of the Atonement of 
Oneonta and lecturer in religion at the 
college, conducted the service, assisted 
by the Rev. C. S. Kirkegaard of Lyn- 
brook, L. I., member of the Board of 
Trustees of Hartwick Seminary and 
secretary of the synodical Committee 
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C. W. Leitzell, D.D., LL.D. 


on Education of Men for the Ministry. 

Dr. G. 8S. Nordberg, acting dean, 
brought greetings from the faculty and 
Willis Forsyth, ’44, president of the 
senior class, spoke on behalf of the 
student body. 

President Arnold, in reviewing the 
achievements of the college, mentioned 
the fact that since Hartwick was estab- 
lished in 1928 approximately 2,800 stu- 
dents have been in attendance and 710 
have been graduated since 1932. 

Religious Emphasis Week was ob- 
served November 7-12 with Prof. Carl 
C. Rasmussen, D.D., of Gettysburg 
Seminary as leader. 


Lakeland Church Burns 
Mortgage 


Octoser 17 was an especially happy 
day in Grace Church, Lakeland, Fla., 
because of the burning of the mortgage, 
thus making it free of debt. Prof. B. P. 
Reinsch, Ph.D., of the faculty of the 
Florida Southern College and treasurer 
of the congregation, had charge of the 
ceremony and read a brief history of 
the church, the third oldest in the 
Florida Synod. 

Felicitous and reminiscent messages 


‘were read from the three living former 


pastors, W. E. Pugh, D.D., of Jackson- 
ville; the Rev. B. D. Wessinger, retired 


and living in Wilmington, N. C.; and>° 


the Rev. Joseph C. Derrick of Burkes 
Garden, Va. Congratulatory letters 
from Mr. E. L. Bowman, secretary of 
the Division of Church Extension of 
the Board of American Missions, and 
from the president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, were also read. 

Fitting tribute was paid to the mem- 
ory of Mr. J. H. Mayer, an aged mem- 
ber whose benefactions during his life- 
time and continued in death by a gen- 
erous bequest had made the event pos- 
sible. 

The Florida Synod was represented 
by President Henry V. Kahlenberg of 
St. Petersburg, who brought greetings 
and also preached the sermon on the 
theme, “What Must the Church Do 
Now?” 

Grace Church was organized in 1909 
with sixteen charter members and was 
affiliated with the Synod of Georgia and 
Adjacent States until the organization 
of the Florida Synod in 1928 coinci- 
dentally in Grace Church. The con- 
gregation always pays the apportion- 
ment in full, has over-subscribed its 
quota to Lutheran World Action, and 
loyally supports the Calendar of Causes. 

William E. Wheeler, D.D., has been 
the pastor since October 1940. The con- 
gregation celebrated his third anniver- 
sary with a public reception October 
14 which was also his birthday. 


A Golden Wedding 


Anniversary 


The Rev. and Mrs. William J. Wagner 


The Rev. William J. Wagner and his 
wife, Katherine Hoy Wagner, of State 
College, Pa., celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary October 25. Their 
children with their families, and their 
brothers and sisters with their spouses, 
met at a festival dinner to rejoice with 
them. Many other friends called at 
their home throughout the day and 
others sent greetings. 

Approaching the four-score mile- 
stone, this benign and gracious couple 
still enjoy good health, living a retired 
life for the past six years, but caring 
for their own attractive home in this 
educational center in Pennsylvania. 

Pastor Wagner was graduated from 
Gettysburg College in 1890 and from 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary in 
1893. He was ordained to the gospel 
ministry in 1893. 

This venerable couple follow with 
deep paternal interest the work of their 
children: Mary Katherine, wife of John 
F, Harkins, D.D., who has been pastor 
of Grace Church, State College, Pa., for 
the past twenty-five years; and the Rev. 
John Hoy Wagner, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Hudson Heights, N. J. 

This highly revered couple, who have 
given their lives to the Church, spent 
their entire forty-four years in active 
ministry in the Lutheran Church in 
Central Pennsylvania. Parishes to 
which they were called include: Muncy 
Creek, Glasgow, Buckhorn, New 
Bloomfield, Pottsgrove, and Boalsburg. 
In all these fields of labor Mr. Wagner 
proved himself a sincere, sympathetic 
pastor and a loyal servant of the 
Church. While he always took an active 
part in the work of the conferences and 
synods to which he belonged, he is spe- 
cially recognized as a beloved pastor. 
Mrs. Wagner has been a capable and 
loyal helpmeet, possessed of those hu- 
manitarian qualities which seek out the 
needy and the unfortunate. 

The Church warmly felicitates these 
faithful servants of God upon arriving 
at this significant milestone in life and 
wishes for them years of continued 
good health and happiness. 
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MARCH OF THE YEARS IN BALTIMORE CHURCHES 
Cylburn Home for Underprivileged Children 


By Lioyp M. K&Etuer 


Lutheran Church, September 15. He 
fittingly celebrated its ninety years of was formally installed September 26 by 
history on Family Festival Sunday, Dr. James Oosterling, who has shep- 
September 26. The Rev. Henry R. herded the congregation as pastor ad 
Spangler, pastor of St. Paul’s since interim since last March. Pastor Keyser 
1928, preached the anniversary sermon comes to a debt-free church as suc- 
at the morning service. The Rev. Henry cessor to the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor to 
B. Lee, Jr., rector of Trinity Episcopal shepherd a stewardship-minded con- 
Parish, and the Rev. Russel W. Sapp of gregation that looks forward to a new 
the Lutherville-Timonium Methodist church unit building program follow- 
Parish were guest speakers at a ves- ing the war in a rapidly developing 
per Community Night service, sig- community of homemakers. Pastor and 
nificantly in accord with the historical Mrs. Keyser, well known throughout 
tradition of St. Paul’s, which began as_ the church as leaders and writers in the 
a community church out of which field of parish and religious education, 
groups of worshipers in historical se- were given a cordial reception at an 
quence organized Episcopal and Meth- informal gathering of members of the 
odist churches in the community. Dr. - congregation, September 30. 

William A. Wade was guest speaker at 

Golden Jubilee 


the Auxiliaries’ Vesper Service, Octo- 
ber 3. Trinity Church, West Baltimore and 
Pulaski Streets, Dr. P. S. Baringer pas- 


St. Paul’s congregation had its be- 
ginning in 1853 and was closely iden- tor, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
tified with the incorporated village of with “Golden Jubilee” services during 
the week of October 3. The anniver- 


Lutherville and the founding of “The 

Lutherville Female Seminary,” more _ sary and jubilee sermons were preached 

recently known as “Maryland College by the pastor and by Dr. Osear F. 
Blackwelder at regular services of wor- 


for Women,” founded by the Lutheran 
educator, Dr. J. G. Morris. St. Paul’s ship, October 3. R. D. Clare, D.D., John 
congregation was organized to min-  C. Bowers, D.D., and the Rev. I. Wilson 
ister to the spiritual needs of the stu- Kepner, and the Rev. Melville H. Way, 
dents of the seminary and the inhab- of a neighborhood Evangelical and Re- 
itants of the village, and functioned as formed Church, were the speakers at a 
a community church until it affiliated community Fellowship Service, Octo- 
ber 5. Five hundred guests were seated 


with the Maryland Synod as a Lu- 
theran congregation in 1869. The Rev. at a fellowship banquet, October 6. 
Maryland’s Governor, Herbert R. 


Charles Martin, the first pastor of the 
congregation, was at the same time O’Conor; Baltimore’s Mayor, Theodore 
president of the seminary adjacent to por McKeldin; the former pastor, the 
the church property. ' Rev. F. W. Lindke, Dr. James Ooster- 
St. Paul’s present edifice was erected ling, Mr. W. W. Weller, Mr. Charles G. 
in 1899 during the nineteen-year pas- Reigner, and President Raymond C. 
torate of Dr. John F. Crigler. The par- Sorrick were the banquet speakers. 
sonage was built in 1922 during Dr. J. Trinity congregation was organized 
William McCauley’s five-year pastor- October 1, 1893, with forty charter 
ate. The missionary spirit, which has members under the leadership of Ed- 
always characterized this congregation, win E. Ide, D.D, who served his one 
finds tangible expression in the thriv- congregation as ac- 
ing Holy Comforter Lutheran Church tive pastor for 
in the rapidly developing metropolitan thirty-five years 
area of Govans. St. Paul’s congregation and was pastor 
mothered Holy Comforter congrega- emeritus for eleven 
tion, which was organized in 1911. years. Trinity has 
Under Pastor Spangler’s faithful been served by 
leadership, St. Paul’s congregation and three pastors. The 
church school are accumulating a Rev. Frederick W. 
building fund, which now exceeds Lindke, second pas- 
$1,500, and which is invested in War 
Bonds, to erect an educational and so- 
cial unit after the war to accommodate 
the growing needs of the congregation. 


The Rev. Paul E. Keyser began his 
new. work as pastor of Third English 


St. Paul’s Church, Lutherville, Md., 


Cylburn Home for 
Underprivileged 
Children 
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tor, was leader of this congregation 
from 1928-1932. Dr. P. S. Baringer has 
been pastor since 1933. Sister Louise 
C. Klein, spiritual co-worker, has been 
Trinity’s faithful and efficient dea- 
coness since 1933. Mr. George E. Nelson 
has been Trinity’s veteran treasurer and 
lay leader for the past twenty years. 

In fifty years Trinity’s membership 
has grown from forty to 1,200 confirmed 
and 1,652 baptized members. There are 
160 men and women of the congrega- 
tion in the armed forces of the coun- 
try. A feature of the anniversary serv- 
ice, October 3, was the burning of the 
last note of indebtedness. During the 
past ten years mortgage indebtedness 
of $19,050 has been liquidated. 


New Parsonage for Peaslee 


Bethany Congregation, Lakewood and 
Madison Streets, has provided a new 
parsonage for their pastor. The Rev. 
and Mrs. Joseph K. Peaslee are now 
comfortably: housed in their new home 
at Luzerne Avenue and McElderry 
Street. Purchase of the property for 
$4,950 and the sale of the old parsonage 
was ratified at a congregational meet- 
ing. Pastor and Mrs. Peaslee are plan- 
ning a number of open house parties 
for members of the congregation in the 
near future. Mr. Peaslee, a graduate 
of the class of 1943 of Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary, was installed June 
twentieth, 

The Rev. Henry L. Gerstmyer, pas- 
tor emeritus of Bethany congregation, 
is now living in Newville, Pa. 


Cylburn's Guests 


The famous 180-acre Jones Falls 
Valley estate of the late Mrs. Bruce 
Cotten, off Greenspring Avenue in the 
Pimlico area, now city property, a part 
of the Baltimore Parks system, now 
houses twenty underprivileged children 
of Baltimore. Dr. Ethel Gardner is the 
superintendent of the Cylburn Home, 
operated under the supervision of Bal- 
timore’s Department of Public Welfare. 
The large mansion has been renovated 
and adapted for use as a home for un- 
derprivileged children of the city for 
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_ which the Department of Welfare has 
assumed responsibility. The full quota 
of the home is forty-four children. Chil- 
dren who have come from poverty 
stricken and broken homes of slum 
areas of the city are now having a new 
chance to live in spacious rooms under 
sympathetic management and adequate 
care. Children, who never had a de- 
cent chance to live, are now thrilling 
to clean sheets and clean air, to good 
food and to ample room to play on the 
beautiful grounds on the vast estate. 
The Park Board which now owns the 
property has leased the estate to the 
city’s Department of Public Welfare. 


"Lutheran World Action" at Work 

The First Anniversary of the Com- 
munity Sunday School, initiated and 
sponsored by the St. John’s Lutheran 
Church School, Brooklyn, the Rev. I. 
Wilson Kepner pastor, in the Brooklyn 
Emergency Housing Area comprising 
1,500 homes, was observed October 10 
at the Brooklyn Center. The Rev. 
Robert Kincheloe, Liaison Chaplain of 
the Baltimore Emergency Housing 
Larger Parish, was the anniversary 
speaker. This school is the second 
largest in the Metropolitan Emergency 
Housing Areas of Baltimore and vicin- 
ity. Staffed by fifteen workers, local 
leaders, and supplemented by five of 
St. John’s workers who teach in the 
church school in the morning and at the 
center in the afternoon, this school has 
had a phenomenal growth and now 
numbers 550 pupils. Lutheran World 
Action funds, distributed by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, provide a par- 
ish worker in this rapidly growing work 
in the person of Miss Shirley Tull, who 
is rendering effective and efficient serv- 
ice in helping to meet emergency spir- 
itual needs. There is increasing need 
for another full-time parish worker in 
this field of endeavor. 


A Prayer Service 


Sunpay evening, October 3, in Christ 
Church, Germantown, N. Y., an inspir- 
ing prayer service was held in honor of 
the families of the congregation who 
have given of their members to the 
armed forces of the country. Pastor 
Walter E. Bock and the church board 
felt that while we should do everything 
possible to help the men in the service 
we must not forget the homes from 
which they have gone, nor the families 
they have left behind them. 

Pastor Bock delivered a helpful mes- 
sage, the Honor Roll was read, and 
members of the families of the men in 
service were presented with Certificates 
of Service inscribed with the names of 
the men serving the country, and a de- 
votional booklet especially prepared to 
sustain them in these anxious days. 
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Has the Tide Turned? 


The Archbishop of York Reports 
Impressions of Contacts With 
Russian Churchmen 


Mosr of our conversations were with 
the venerable Patriarch of Russia and 
the three or four very able Metropol- 
itans and Archbishops who were with 
him; notable among them was the 
Metropolitan of Kiev, whom the state 
has appointed a member of the Com- 
mission now investigating German 
atrocities. 

There can be no doubt that worship 
within the churches is fully allowed. 
Orthodox prelates were emphatic about 
this. We attended two services in the 
cathedral, both on weekdays. The first 
occasion was the celebration of the 
Liturgy; this lasted over three hours 
and at the close the Patriarch welcomed 
the delegation, and I replied. 

I have never seen such a vast con- 
gregation. The people were standing all 
the time and were packed together. I 
was told that there were 10,000 present, 
and there were thousands in the square. 
There was a most moving scene of emo- 
tion and welcome as I left the cathe- 
dral, huge crowds surging forward and 
erying out, “English Archbishop, thank 
you, thank you.” 

Two days later there was a service 
of intercession. The crowd was, if pos- 
sible, larger, though there was a heavy 
rain. 

Many were weeping when the prayer 
for the dead was said. 

On Sunday I went to a country 
church which was crowded with peas- 
ants, mainly women and children. One 
of my companions went to evening 
service on Saturday in a small city 
church, and found this also crowded. 


Age Characteristics 


I was particularly struck with the 
character of the congregations in the 
cathedral. They did not consist mainly 
of old people, though of course there 
were many who were old. It was a con- 
gregation consisting chiefly of the mid- 
dle aged and under. There were a fair 
number of men, though naturally very 
few soldiers—just a sprinkling here and 
there. To say that congregations con- 
sist chiefly of the aged is nonsense, 

Anti-religious propaganda has come 
to an end, though I was told that the 
godless societies are still in existence. 
There is a growing spirit of tolerance. 
The place religion has played in the 
history of the nations is respected, and 
is shown in the cinema and on the stage. 
The ridiculing of religions is increas- 
ingly regarded as bad form and as such 
is discouraged, I myself, with my two 
chaplains, wore my cassock in crowded 
thoroughfares—we walked about per- 


fectly freely. People looked at us with 
interest, but nowhere was there any 
sign of opposition or contempt. 

There are still large numbers of 
churches used for secular purposes, but 
I was told that the number of those 
used for worship has gradually in- 
creased. There is no freedom of re- 
ligious propaganda such as we have in 
this country. But then in Russia all 
publications are controlled by the state. 
It is therefore significant that the Rus- 
sian Patriarchate has just issued the 
first number of a religious magazine 
which has a circulation of 10,000. 


Religious Revival? 


The question is asked: Has there 
been a sudden revival of religion in 
Russia? All through the most difficult 
times there have been large numbers 
who have never given up their faith, 
though some have held to it secretly. 
Worship has never been discontinued— 
the Archbishops were very emphatic 
about this. The terrible losses and suf- 
ferings of war have brought again into 
the open what was always the latent 
deep religious strain in the Russian 
national character. It would be absurd 
to pretend that this is universal. There 
are large numbers who conscientiously 
reject all belief in God. The state itself 
is definitely non-religious. But when 
every allowance has been made for this, 
there are undoubtedly millions of Rus- 
sians who are turning to God. 

I have been asked why Premier Stalin 
has approved of the election of the 
Patriarch and the summoning of the 
Council of Bishops. I think the reply 
is two-fold. Premier Stalin is a wise 
statesman who recognizes that religion 
is inherent in the majority of Russian 
people; he has had to take from them 
in the national cause much that they 
value—but he feels he can give them 
something in making it plain that there 
is no hindrance to their worship. Sec- 
ondly, the church is no longer the sup- 
porter of the old regime. It accepts 
loyally the present constitution. It has 
thrown itself heart and soul into the 
national cause. It prays and works for 
victory. It did this spontaneously with- 
out the slightest hesitation on the day 
war was declared.—British Information 
Services for October. 


Anniversary Services 


Garnavillo, Iowa. September 5 was a 
day of rejoicing for the members of St. 
Paul’s Church, the Rev. Victor Hack- 
barth pastor. They gathered in the 
morning to celebrate the ninetieth an- 
niversary of the church and in the eve- 
ning for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Ladies’ Aid. The guest speaker for the 
occasion was the Rev. K. William 
Braun of Golden, Ill. 
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INTERESTING ADDRESSES AT CONFERENCE MEETING 


Mucu water has run over the mill 
since our last news letter. Not much 
grist has been ground, but there has 
been seed sowing and cultivation, and 
the dew of heaven graciously bestowed 
thereby giving grain to be garnered and 
fruits to be gathered. This was evi- 
denced as reports came in during the 
meeting of the conference October 14 
and 15, held in Unity Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. Southern Illinois is not as fertile 
a field for our church as many other 
places, but it does respond to patient, 
persistent, prayerful effort. Pastors as 
well as congregations must accept with 
increasing faith Paul’s injunction—“Be 
not weary in well doing; for in due sea- 
son we shall reap, if we faint not.” 

President Paul Bollman and Secre- 
tary M. C. Reichert had prepared a 
challenging program. The men assigned 
presentations had made careful prepa- 
ration. Eager listeners guaranteed a 
worth-while conference. 

Conference opened with the Com- 
munion Service, with the officers in 
charge and the sermon by the Rev. C. P. 
Tranberg, Vandalia, Ill. 

The Rey. Arthur H. Getz of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board addressed 
the pastors on Leadership. Pastor H. 
McGuire, Elgin, Ill, presented “The 
School on World Missions.” President 
Weng brought “Lights and Shadows of 
Conference and Synod.” 

The evening service was given over 
to the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the U. L. C, A. Dr. Weng 
spoke on, “Towards God’s Golden 
Goals.” 


On Friday, President Bollman catica? 


on Dr. George Beiswanger, a member 
of the body which brought into ex- 
istence the U. L. C. A., to speak on the 
anniversary. 

A paper on “Re-evaluation of Infant 
Baptism,” by Dr. William J. Boatman, 
brought a lively discussion in regard to 
the personnel and responsibilities of 
sponsors. 

“The Re-organization of Church So- 
cieties,” presented by Drs. Grewe and 
Mueller, was. the high-water mark of 
interest. These two pastors have a plan 
which enlists the total available forces 
of the congregation and they are work- 
ing the plan. 

Mr. E. A. Anderson of Chicago clar- 
ified the Ministerial Pension atmos- 
phere. 

Conference accepted an invitation for 
its next meeting presented by St. James 
Church, Vandalia, Ill. 

The officers for the new year are: 
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President, the Rev. Frederick F. 
Mueller, Ph.D., St. Louis; secretary, the 
Rev. M. C. Reichert, St. Louis; treas- 
urer, Walter Pfaff, Centralia, Ill. 


Congregations 


Mizpeh, St. Louis, served faithfully 
for several years by Pastor George 
Volkmar, is now under the care of Dr. 
John W. Ott, a special Home Mission 
pastor. Despite handicaps, there is in- 
creased interest in every department. 


The Rev. C. A. Jacobi resigned Im- 
manuel, Cairo, Ill., to accept a call to 
St. Paul’s, Detroit, Mich. Pastor Jacobi 
gave three years of hard and effective 
service at Cairo, increasing the mem- 
bership, improving the property, and 
adding equipment to the church and 
church school. 


Olney Parish. The Rev. Allen C. 
Lambert took charge of this field July 
1. The parsonage, located at St. James 
Church, was modernized. A successful 
daily vacation Bible school was con- 
ducted by the St. James congregation. 
At Olney an adult confirmation class 
has been organized. Pastor Lambert is 
also supplying for occasional services 
the Gila union congregation. By ap- 
pointment of President Weng, the Rev. 
Wilbur Allen conducted installation 
services in the Olney church October 
thirty-first. 


Vandalia-Loogootee. The Rev. C. P. 
Tranberg, pastor, put on a two weeks’ 
daily vacation Bible school, the average 
attendance being forty-six. The boys 
of this school had as their project the 
building of an altar for the primary de- 
partment. This was dedicated as a part 
of the closing exercises. The Children 
of the Church has been organized with 
an enrollment of thirty-eight. The 
Luther League has accepted the full 
program of the State League. A junior 
choir is taking part in the regular 
church services and a teacher training 
class is being organized. The Vandalia 
congregation has already paid its full 
apportionment and special quotas. 


Mt. Carmel. The Rev. Wilbur M. 
Allen conducted a daily vacation Bible 
school with good attendance. New 
Common Service Books have been pur- 
chased. The Harvest Home festival was 
held and two barrels of fruits and vege- 
tables and an offering of $43 was sent 
to the Nachusa Home. Reformation 
services were held with an offering for 
the Property and Loan Fund. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the U. L. 


C. A. was observed with special serv- 
ices. 


Murphysboro. Dr. William J. Boat- 
man dedicated a new service flag with 
fifty stars for men and one for a young 
woman. The congregation reduced its 
mortgaged debt considerably this year. 
November is Thank Offering Month. 
Funds are to be raised for Nachusa 
Home, Property and Loan Fund, U. L. 
C. A. anniversary, and debt reduction. 


Metropolis. St. Paul’s joined with 
three other church schools in putting 
on a community daily vacation Bible 
school lasting two weeks. A central 
school building was granted for the 
purpose; the pastor of St. Paul’s, Dr. 
George Beiswanger, was dean of. the 
school; a member of St. Paul’s was the 
supervisor, and the pastor’s wife gave a 
course on church symbols. The closing 
exercises were held in one of the larger 
churches of the city. Commendations 
were heard on every hand. 

A Mission Festival was held with an 
offering of $48 sent to Nachusa. The 
fall evangelism campaign began with a 
sermon on the text—“I seek not yours, 
but you.” October 3 we received our 
first company of adults, three husbands 
and two wives, the third wife already 
being a member of the congregation. 
Thus far we have united in our congre- 
gation thirty-eight families; many of 
them not members of any church, some 
members of other congregations. The 
regular catechetical class was organized 
the first week in September with seven 
boys and five girls. Since January 1 
we have received into our New Church 
Building Fund $2,680. St. Paul’s press- 
ing need is a larger and more adequate 
church. The U. L. C. A. anniversary 
was celebrated November 14. Christ- 
mas gifts have gone to our boys over- 
seas and boxes are prepared for all in 
the camps. ¥ 


Reen Memorial, St. Louis, the Rev. 
Carl I. Empson pastor. What a cheer- 
ing word—“All bills paid to date,” in- 
cluding apportioned benevolences. With 
a 15 per cent communing membership 
in the armed forces the Luther League 
carries on, sending gifts to each mem- 
ber and keeping up contacts. Memorials 


were recently added to the worship fur- °' 


niture: lectern Bible, altar Service 
Book, new offering plates. On the ma- 
terial side a new furnace and “Speed- 
O-Scope” for the pastor. 


Unity, St. Louis, the Rev. Paul R. 


Bollman pastor, was host to the confer- 


ence meeting and did a royal job. Unity 
is a mission congregation located in a 
fine residential neighborhood, and 
making an impact upon the community. 
Frequently 25 per cent of the attend- 
ance is made up of visitors from the 
neighborhood. Pastor Bollman has in- 
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stituted a Unified Church Program that 
brings the whole family together each 
Wednesday evening. The record to 
date is 40 per cent. attendance of the 
membership and it is on the upgrade. 
An adult catechetical class has been 
organized. Last year Unity was seventh 
in the synod (147 congregations) in per 
capita giving. 


The Lutheran Service Center 


located at 417 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., is conducted jointly by Mis- 
souri Synod and the National Lutheran 
Council. The Rev. M. C. Reichert was 
installed as co-pastor. Dr. N. M. Ylvi- 
saker delivered the sermon, Dr. F. F. 
Mueller was liturgist, and Dr. Alfred 
Grewe, authorized by Dr. Weng, per- 
formed the act of installation. 

The Lutheran Service Center is pop- 
ular with the men in the service. “Men 
from everywhere come to our Center 
because they have heard about it and 
its reputed hospitality. Civilians have 
looked up the Center because they have 
heard, on buses and trains, service men 
talk of it in glowing terms. It is a Chris- 
tian home for those away from home.” 
In September 6,680 service men visited 
the Center. 


District Men's Meeting 


October 19 the Egyptian Men’s Meet- 
ing 100 strong was held in the First 
Lutheran Church, Murphysboro. Spe- 
cial musical numbers were given by the 
male quartet of the Murphysboro 
Brotherhood. The address was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. George J. Curran, 
synodical pastor of the Illinois Synod, 
his subject being, “It’s a Good Day for 
Brotherhood.” The men voted $5 to the 
National Brotherhood twenty-fifth an- 
niversary celebration and $100 to the 
Carthage College Library Fund. J. A. 
Cross, Murphysboro, was re-elected 
president. The organization will cele- 
brate its tenth anniversary May 1944. 


Egyptian Unit Missionary Meeting 


met in Immanuel Church, Cairo, IL, 
November 11. Dr. Ida Scudder of Vel- 
lore, India, fame, was the speaker. 
Many from other congregations and 
from far and near came to hear the 
wonderful message. 

All the congregations reported in- 
creased attendance and interest on 
Family Church Day and World Com- 
munion Sunday. 


September 19 the Rev. Arthur 
Schmidt was installed as pastor of Re- 
deemer Church, Centralia, Ill. Pres- 
ident Weng preached the sermon and 
performed the act of installation. A 
reception was given the pastor and his 
family the twenty-sixth. Pastor and 
people are united in advancing the 
Kingdom at Centralia. 
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Faith, St. Louis, Dr. Grewe pastor, 
organized another adult catechetical 
class October 17. This class will be re- 
ceived Sunday evening, December 12. 
Dr. C. B. Foelsch, president of Chicago 
Seminary at Maywood, will deliver the 
sermon. Faith Church has received al- 
most 600 men and women through these 
adult classes. 


A very successful Luther League 


Rally was held recently at Wine Hill, 
Wartburg Synod church. Gas rationing 
has restricted attendance to a narrow- 
ing circle, but the Leagues carry on 
notwithstanding. The goals of last. year 
were met and new projects assumed. 


Miss Ann Schomogy of St. Louis was 
elected president of the State League. 
Rest assured Miss Schomogy will keep 
the League wheels turning. 


Central New York News 


By One of "The Lutheran's'' New Correspondents, CHRISTIAN P. JENSEN 


LUTHERANISM in Syracuse, N. Y., does 
not revolve around the three churches 
located at Butternut Street and Pros- 
pect Avenue, but not infrequently 
church leaders point to them as the 
glowing example of what is wrong with 
the church. These three churches, 
namely, St. John’s, St. Peter’s and Zion, 
represent 285 years of service. Perhaps 
they might be given as an example of 
harmony and co-operation in Christian 
work and fellowship among Lutheran 
churches. These three churches unite 
in vacation Bible school; the services 


during the month of August are joint 


services held in one of the churches 
each Sunday; there is now a Tri- 
Church Young People’s group which 
meets for one month in one church; and 
in many other ways work together to 
the good of the community. 


Anniversaries 


September 26 Zion Church, the Rev. 
Christian P. Jensen pastor, celebrated 
their eightieth anniversary. Dr. Paul J. 
Hoh of the Philadelphia Seminary 
preached the sermon in the morning. 
At the evening service three sons of the 
congregation gave the addresses: the 
Rev. George E, Heck, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Oswego, N. Y.; the Rev. 
Donald R. Pichaske, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Kenmore, N. Y.; and the son of 
the pastor, the Rev. Franklin L. Jensen, 
pastor of Faith Church, Schenectady, 
N. Y. At this service the mortgage on 
the $12,000 parsonage was burned. 


During the week of October 17-24 
St. Peter’s Church, the Rev. Viggo 
Swenson pastor, celebrated their one 
hundredth anniversary. The opening 
sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Robert Barkley, pastor of the Church 
of Our Saviour, Jersey City, N. J. He 
was pastor prior to the present pastor- 
ate. On Conference Night the Rev. 
Gustav K. Huf, president of the Cen- 
tral Conference, was the guest preacher. 
An anniversary dinner was served Fri- 
day night, at which the Rev. Dr. Arnold 
Keller, pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Utica, N. Y., delivered the ad- 


dress. The celebration closed with a 
sermon by Dr. Samuel Trexler, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of New 
York. 


Sunday, October 17, the Rev. Fred- 
erick Ellerman celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of his pastorate at St. 
Paul’s Church, Syracuse. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Nolte, pastor of Zion Church, 
Utica, preached the sermon. It was also 
the sixty-first anniversary of the con- 
gregation. 


Conference in Session 


The Central Conference of the United 
Synod of New York met recently in 
First Lutheran Church, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Keller, Ph.D., pastor. The pres- 
ident of synod, Dr. Samuel Trexler, 
pointed out the position of the church 
in the post-war period and how impor- 
tant it is to prepare our churches to be 
ready. He spoke on the Pension Plan, 
and urged all pastors and congregations 
to enter into it. 

A stewardship hour was conducted 
by Mr. Arthur P. Black of Washington, 
executive secretary of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship. 
He and Dr. Paul C. White, secretary of 
synod, held a helpful discussion period. 

Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, gave a challenging ad- 
dress on the great mission work of our 
Church. 

Captain Harold A. Dunkelberger, Co- 
ordinating Chaplain of the Flying 
Training Command of the Air Corps, 
spoke at the dinner hour. He is in 
charge of District Number One, which 
includes all of New York and New 
England. He told how he must visit all 
the campuses where the Air Corps has 
a group in training. His work is to co- 
ordinate the activity on the various 
campuses and to tie it in broadly with 
the program which the army has set up 
for the spiritual and moral needs of the 
men. The Lutheran work at Syracuse 
University is being done by the writer, 
caring for the civilian as well as the 
military students. 
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Veins oy rom Becokl n 


INTRODUCTORY NEWS LETTER FROM AN IMPORTANT 


LUTHERAN SECTION 


Many people have mistaken ideas 
about Brooklyn, due to the fact that 
when visiting New York they don’t 
cross the East River to see the largest 
and most heavily populated borough, 
called Kings or Brooklyn. For this and 
other reasons Brooklyn has been the 
butt of the nation’s jokes. Now with a 
new and rather realistic novel about 
Brooklyn before the public, impressions 
of this city will not improve. 

Almost three million people live in 
Brooklyn. They are employed only par- 
tially within the limits of the borough, 
in such places as the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, many other independent ship- 
yards, docks, warehouses, machine 
shops, and, of course, Speary’s Gyro- 
scope. It is estimated that fully three- 
fourths of the employed of Brooklyn 
find their work in Manhattan, and so 
spend about two hours a day traveling 
to and from their work. Yet Brooklyn 
is more than the bedroom of Manhattan. 
It is a throbbing city of homes, churches 
and parks. Surprising to many is the 
fact that there are still large sections 
of Brooklyn with many attractive one- 
family houses. There are large and 
beautifully modern apartment house 
areas and—I am sorry to say—there are 
sections that must be called tenement. 
To offset this last condition, there are 
several outstanding new housing de- 
velopments: some of these are govern- 
ment projects and others are financed 
through insurance companies. 


The Religious Aspect 

Religiously, Brooklyn may be roughly 
divided into 1,000,000 Roman Catholics, 
1,000,000 Jews, and about 800,000 Prot- 
estants. To take care of the so-called 
Protestant element there are 395 
churches of all varieties with about 
180,000 adult church members and 
nearly 70,000 children in Sunday 
schools. This would be a total of 250,000 
souls. We thus have upwards of 550,000 
unchurched Protestants in Kings 
County. Statistics on Jews outside of 
the synagogue would show a similar 
average, and from what I can gather 
there are thousands of Roman Catholics 
who never go to church. 

As for the Lutherans, there are sixty- 
four congregations with about 33,000 
adult members and 17,000 children in 
Sunday schools. Thus Lutherans might 
number about 50,000, and are one of the 
largest denominations. Thirty-six of 
these congregations belong to the 
United Lutheran Church. 
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By Otiver W. Powers 


The United Lutheran churches were 
planted in three rather distinct periods. 
The first was at the time of the large 
immigrations from Germany 75 to 100 
years ago.: Among these churches were 
Zion, Henry Street; St. Peter, St. Paul, 
St. John on Milton Street, St. John’s on 
Prospect Avenue, the merged Holy 
Trinity and St. Luke’s (now known as 
St.. Luke’s and St. Jacobi’s). These 
were all in the Ministerium of New 
York and were well established; and 
though populations have shifted, these 
congregations remain fairly substan- 
tial today. To this group should be 
added Zion on Bedford Avenue, which 
is about fifty-five years old. 

The next planting came about through 
the efforts of the English-speaking 
Synod of New York and New England. 
In Brooklyn most of the work fell to 
the Brooklyn Missionary Society. The 
moving spirits of this society were the 
Rev. Dr. S. G. Weiskotten, Pastor 
Knabenschuh, and the Rev. Dr. 
Augustus Steimle. An interested lay- 
man, the former Mayor of Brooklyn, 
the Hon. Charles A. Schieren, gave a 
portable chapel to each congregation 
formed and helped financially. 

It was at this time that the following 
churches were founded: Redeemer, 
Christ, Good Shepherd, Covenant, St. 
Stephen, Messiah, Reformation, St. 


Phebdebelin Vows 


Andrew, Ascension, Grace and Incar- 
nation. Today most of them are strong, 
flourishing churches. 

About thirty-five years ago the for- 
mer New York Synod, under the direc- 
tion of Dr, Zinsmeister, established 
Epiphany, Advent, St. Paul’s, Coney 
Island, St. Philip’s, ‘and the now defunct 
Calvary Church. 


An Exodus 

During the 1920’s there was a mass 
exodus out of Brooklyn to Long Island, 
New Jersey, and Westchester County. 
Thousands of Lutherans left Brooklyn 
to help start mission churches in all 
these places. But despite this fact, three 
new U. L. C. A. churches were estab- 
lished in Brooklyn: St. Paul’s, Flat- 
lands; Holy Trinity, Flatlands; and St. 
James, Gerrittsen Beach. 

All religious groups have still a rich 
field in Brooklyn, and possibly none 
among the Protestants are so well 
equipped as the Lutherans to do wider 
missionary work in Brooklyn, espe- 
cially among a half million nominal 
Protestants, many of whom come from 
Lutheran lands. I am amazed to think 
that the Lutheran Church has done 
nothing in metropolitan New York for 
the Jews. None can doubt but that 
there is opportunity in Brooklyn to 
work with the Jew with one million of 
them in our midst. Last week I preached 
on a topic taken from Luther’s descrip- 
tion of the Jew, “The Jew, the Blood 
Brother of Our Lord.” The notice was 
posted on an outside bulletin. Hun- 
dreds of Jews passed the sign that 
week. Many read it. Some—perhaps 
only one—was comforted. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF PASTORS IN THE GERMAN CONFERENCE 


Trinity Congregation, Camden, N. J., 
the Rev. Thilo Gorr pastor, on Septem- 
ber 19 observed the fiftieth anniversary 
of his ordination. Dr. E. E. Fischer, 
president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, preached the English anni- 
versary sermon and the Rev. Frederick 
Flothmeier, Tabor Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the German. 

Fellow-pastors of the German Con- 
ference, neighboring pastors, and sev- 
eral friends spoke briefly at the recep- 
tion held Wednesday evening. 

Pastor Gorr was graduated from the 
Mission Seminary at Basle, Switzerland, 
June 1893. He was ordained in his 
home town, Arnstadt, Thuringia, Au- 
gust 13, 1893, and was sent as a mis- 
sionary to West Africa by the North 
German Mission Society. After six 


By Freprertck H. Goos 


years in that field the tropical climate 
and recurrent attacks of malarial fever 
impaired his health to such an extent 
that he was forced to return to his 
homeland. In 1899 he came to the 
United States and accepted a call to 
Zion congregation at Rahway, N. J. In 
May 1900 he was called to his present 
pastorate in one of the oldest Lutheran 
churches in South Jersey. 


Dr. W. F. Herrmann 


September 26 Immanuel Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa, celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of their pastor, William F. Herr- 
mann, D.D., and also the twentieth an- 
niversary of his installation. The Rev. 
Martin O. Dietrich, president of the 
German Conference, was the speaker 
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at the Sunday school celebration, and 
also conducted the anniversary service 
_ at which Dr. E. F. Bachmann, pastor of 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse of Dea- 
conesses, and Dr. G. H. Bechtold, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Inner Mission 
Board, were the preachers. 

A second celebration was held the 
following Tuesday evening with con- 
ference members and neighboring pas- 
tors present. 

Dr. Herrmann was born in Liepe, 
Germany, January 14, 1888. The fol- 
lowing year the family migrated to 
Russia, where he attended the village 
parochial school. In 1901 he was sent 
back to Germany to prepare for mis- 
sion work. He attended the Diaspora 
Seminary at Neusalz, Silesia, and was 
graduated in 1905. Too young to enter 
the seminary, he associated himself 
with Pastor Friedrich von Bodel- 
schwingh of the Deaconess Institute at 
Bethel in the care of epileptics. Fur- 
ther studies were pursued at the The- 
ological School at Bethel and at the 
Training School for Nursing at Bremen. 
This was followed by Inner Mission 
work at various institutions. 

Upon the call for help from America, 
he entered Breklum Seminary. In 1913 


he came to the United States to con- 
tinue his studies at Midland College 
and Western Seminary. He was grad- 
uated in 1918 and was called to St. 
John’s and St. Paul’s congregations at 
Lancaster, Kan. The English Nebraska 
Synod ordained him in December 1918. 

In 1920 he accepted a call to St. 
Paul’s, Mt. Holly, N. J., and three years 
later followed a call to Immanuel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Herrmann has 
served the church at large in various 
capacities. He is a member of the 
Boards of a number of Inner Mission 
institutions, the Philadelphia Mother- 
house of Deaconesses, Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, of Ministerial Pensions and Relief 
(U. L. C.), Home Missions (Ministe- 
rium of Pennsylvania), and is secretary 
of the Committee on German Interests 
of the U. L. C. A. 

The German Tacony congregation, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Henry W. 
Harms pastor, recently consecrated two 
chancel windows. 

According to latest reports, the Ger- 
man Conference stands first among the 
ten conferences of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania in “beating the quota” for 
Lutheran World Action, having raised 
its quota 140 per cent. 


U.L.C.A.'s Clerical Personnel in Armed Forces 


(Continued from page 2) 


Frank O. Taafel, Alvin E. Teichert, Ernest F. Tonsing, Charles D, Trexler, 


Hiram W. Trostel. 
Dayton G. Van Deusen. 


Day B. Werts, Paul C. Wharton, Gideon C. Wick, Pierce M. Willard, George 
D. Wolfe, John O. Woods, Loren H. Wyandt. 


Israel A. S. Yost, Roy L. Yund. 
Norbert Zabel, William W. Zundel. 


Navy Chaplains 


Alvin R. Addy, Richard W. Albert, Edwin W. Andrews, Harold E. Artz. 


Glenn L. Barger, Carl H. Berhenke, William H. Blough, Elmer E. Bosserman, 


George R. Brosius, Paul H. Buchholtz. 


Robert J. Calhoun, Joseph B. Cassell, Arthur Chatten, Gustav J. Chernansky, 
Lloyd W. Clewell, Clarence F. Crouser, Wilbur C. Currens. 


Olin G. Dasher. 


William Morgan Edwards, Glenn S. Ekard. 
Loraine A. Failing, George Felder, Mark H. Frantz.’ 


“Chere ls a life that 


remains ever young, 


Singing at evening the 


”? 
song it has sung. 
GEORGE MATHESON 


Undying ...18 the spirit instilled 
in man by music. Be it interpreted 
by the violinist or the organist, 
rich, clear tones heighten enjoy- 
ment. It is for the supreme excel- 
lence of tone that Moller organs 
are world-renown to artist and 
listener alike. 


Today, war is demanding all tried 
and proven organ building mate- 
rials and organ craftsmen. Thus, the 
construction of new organs of ex- 
cellence, the fine rebuilding of old 
organs is precluded ’til Victory.So, 
if you are planning to buy or re- 
build, we suggest you wait until 
peacetime antl be assured of out- 
standing clarity and brilliance of 
tone. 


CQOMOMER 


THE ARTIST OF ORGANS + THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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Luther F. Gerhart. 

Henry E. Hamme, Emanuel Hammer, Charles F. Holland, Carl M. Huddle. 

Lloyd E. Jacobson. 

David R. Kabele, Ragnar Kjeldahl, John Kleckner, Walter E. Koepf. 

Louis R. Lechler, Robert E. Lee. 

John B. McCullough, Harlon M. Miller, Frank Morton. 

Melanchthon P. Paetznick, Herbert M. Payne, William F. Pfeifer. 

John M. Recher, Loyal T. Riley, Ralph C. Robinson, Paul L. Roth. 

Robert Sassaman, Albert H. Schnake, Robert J. Schneck, Luther Y. Seibert, 
James L. Shealy, Raymond C. Schindler, Marvin F. H. Sielken, M. J. L. Silseth, 
James R. Spaid, Lemuel C. Sparks, Nevin B. Stover, Charles A. Sullivan. 

Elmer F. Truchses. 

Louis H. Valbracht, Walter J: Vierling, Lawrence C. Vosseler. 

Bernard E. Wentzel, Warren L. Wolf, Raymond D. Wood, D. Edward Wright, 
Charles K. Wynkoop. : 

Carl F. Yaeger. 
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THE COMPLETE SAYINGS 
OF JESUS 


© Here is the most important book of 
the day! All the words of Christ 
without the «usual Bible context. 
Ideal gift book for every age. Cloth, 
$1.00; imitation leather, $1.50; real 
leather, $2.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO, B 
Philadelphia 


Please send me: : 
Complete Sayings of Jesus. . . . 
Seed The Shepherd God. . . . . $1.00 
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East Penn Conference News 


THE tenth anniversary of the Rev. 
Alton M. Motter as pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Harrisburg, 
Pa., was marked with special services. 
The anniversary sermon was preached 
by Dr. Harvey D. Hoover of Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary. 

During this pastorate, 451 new mem- 
bers were received into the church; 
there were 89 marriages, 182 baptisms 
and 114 funerals; the congregation con- 
tributed $104,539, of which $92,526 was 
for current expenses and $12,013 for 
benevolence objectives. 

In 1933 the indebtedness of the 
church school building dedicated two 
years earlier was $47,000; at the end of 
the current year the balance due on the 
original mortgage will be $27,000. The 
communing membership is 380, the 
confirmed membership 542. Under the 
spiritual guidance of Pastor Motter, 
two sons of the congregation entered 
the active ministry; the Rev. Edgar T. 
Chrisemer, Lexington, S. C., and the 
Rev. Herbert W. Stroup of Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Debt Reduction at Minersville 


A second anniversary worthy of note 
is the splendid accomplishment of the 
parish at Minersville, of which the Rev. 
Ernest W. Bauer is the energetic pas- 
tor. He celebrated his tenth anniver- 
sary as pastor of the Lutheran Church 
at Minersville and the church at Buck 
Run. Recently Pastor Bauer had the 
privilege of burning the mortgage of 
$8,400 which had been held against the 
religious education unit to the property 
and the new heating plant dedicated in 
October 1933. The church council par- 


ticipated in this act, and brief addresses/ 
were made by Pastor Bauer; Mrs. Allen | 


Keller, president of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety; Mr. John Ege, superintendent of 
the Sunday school; and Mr. George 
Hay, representing the congregation. The 
members of the church expressed a 
deep feeling of satisfaction in paying 
off this mortgage when many of the 
mines were closed and many people 
were out of work. 

Under Pastor Bauer’s leadership the 
Ladies’ Aid paid $2,500, and the Sun- 
day school contributed $1,700 toward 
the debt and $150 interest. The re- 
mainder was paid by individual mem- 
bers through their monthly contribu- 
tions to the Jehoiada Chest. This is a 
record of which the congregation may 
be justly proud. 


Dr. Nolde Guest Speaker 


Thursday evening, October 21, a ca- 
pacity audience filled the First Metho- 
dist Church, Pottsville, to hear. Dr. O. 
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By Lester M. Utz 


Frederick Nolde bring a challenging 
message on “A Just and Durable 
Peace.” Dr. Nolde, who is recognized as 
an outstanding leader in the discussion 
of peace problems as they will exist 
after the present conflict, made a deep 
impression upon his hearers. A large 
part of the audience was made up of 
Lutherans from Schuylkill County as 
well as from more distant points in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. The Lutheran 
Ministerial Association of Pottsville as- 
sisted in bringing the mass meeting to 
the attention of the public. 


Hamilton Conference 


The Hamilton Conference of the Can- 
ada Synod met in fall session in St. 
Paul’s Church, Galt, Ontario, October 
7. Dr. J. H. Reble of Hamilton gave the 
communion address on the words: 
“This do in remembrance of me.” Pres- 
ident W. A. Mehlenbacher of Hamilton 
was the liturgist. 

Dr. John Schmieder of Kitchener 
read the conference paper on “Some 
Observations on Wartime Pastoral 
Counseling.” Quoting from several let- 
ters that he as a pastor had yeceived 
from parishioners with problems as 
evidence that wartime does produce 
difficult situations for many people, Dr. 
Schmieder went on to advise the ap- 
plication of the Word of God (which is 
the fundamental task of the minister), 
along with cautious common sense and 
a realization that some problems are 
beyond the pastor’s power of solution. 
Some discussion, chiefly on the matter 
of pre-marital advice, followed. 


DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we 
are striving in every way possible 
to print on regular schedule even 
with a greatly reduced force of ex- 
perienced employees. Wartime 
transportation is subject to fre- 
quent and unforeseen delays. Late 
delivery of “The Lutheran” means 
that your area has been thus af- 
fected. Insofar as possible, we shall 
continue to strive to overcome 
delays. 


Occasionally copies for sale at 
the church may reach you late. If 
so, do not return them, but try to 
sell them the following Sunday. 
Wartime conditions require your 
co-operation in’ this way. 


THANK YOU! 


Conference also discussed juvenile 
delinquency and asked the executive 
committee of synod to study this matter 
as it relates to their young people. Re- 
ferred also to the executive committee 
was an express desire for the establish- 
ment of a Lutheran Service Center in 
Canada. 

The Rev. Fred. Mueller of Welland 
(chairman), the Rev. G. W. Orth of 
Guelph, the Rev. Harry Lossing of Galt, 
Mr. W. Everett of Welland, and Mr. G. 
Ehrhardt of Hespeler were chosen a 
committee to foster the Contributory 
Pension Plan of the U. L. C. A. within 
the conference. : 

The Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher was 
re-elected president; the Rev. Norman 
Berner, Brantford, secretary-treasurer. 
Joint conference next spring will meet 
in Trinity, Hamilton, and the fall con- 
ference in St. Matthew’s, Welland. 

NorMAN BERNER. 


The Susquehanna Conference 
By Sanrorp N. CARPENTER 


Tue sixth annual convention of the 
Susquehanna Conference, formerly the 
Susquehanna Synod, was held October 
12 at St. John’s Church, Northumber- 
land, Pa., the Rev. Russell R. Crouse 
pastor. The general theme of the con- 
ference was “The Church for These 
Times.” Throughout the sessions, the 
changes were rung on the challenge of 
the war situation to the church. A 
great amount of information and in- 
spiration was packed into a few hours 
in this one day. 

The Rev. Walter E. Brown of Dan- 
ville presided at a convention where 
not a single moment was wasted. The 
Rev. Riede Bingaman was the efficient 
secretary. The Rev. John W. Whet- 
stone gave proper opening and spirit 
in the conduct of the Matin Service 
and the short sermon on “The Triumph 
of the Spirit.” The discourse drew a 
vivid contrast between the Augustinian 
faith and humility, the brilliant yet 
purely worldly character of the Renais- 
sance, and the spiritual fervor of the 
Reformation of Martin Luther. 

The president’s report showed a va- 
riety of activities which apparently - 
have laid many of the burdens and 
functions of the former synodical pres- 
ident on the shoulders of the confer- 
ence president. Officers elected were: 
President, the Rev. O. E. Sunday; vice- 
president, the Rev. Lester E. Shannon; 


_ secretary, the Rev. Adam Bingaman; 


treasurer, C. E. Leach of Selinsgrove. 


Delegates to the U. L.C. A. 


It is within the province of the con- 
ference to nominate delegates to the 
general church body, the same to be 
confirmed by synod. The following 


The Lutheran 


If You’re Going to 
the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF 
CURRENT FILMS 


PREPARED BY INDEPENDENT F'ILMSCORES, 
A PRIVATE REVIEWING SERVICE, 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Hit the Ice, The Hu- 
man Comedy, In Which We Serve, My 
Friend Flicka, Report from the Aleutians, 
Saludos Amigos, This Is the Army. 

For Mature Audience: Action in the 
North Atlantic, Casablanca, Claudia, The 
Constant Nymph, Desert Victory, Five 
Graves to Cairo, Holy Matrimony, Mission 
to Moscow, The More the Merrier, The 
Ox-Bow Incident, Random Harvest, Sha- 
dow of a Doubt, Tennessee Johnson, This 
Land Is Mine, Watch on the Rhine, The 
Young Mr. Pitt. 


NEW PICTURES 


Dangerous Blondes (Col.). Frank Craven, 
Allyn Joslyn, Edmund Lowe. Melodrama. 
Detective and wife, on hand by chance, 
help solve murder in commercial photog- 
raphy studio. Inane title has no relation 
to plot, which is simply a fairly suspense- 
ful detective yarn. M. 

Murder on the Waterfront (War.). War- 
ren Douglas, John Loder. Melodrama. A 
dockyard murder leads to queer array of 
mis-cues before it is solved. Cutting back 
and forth between parts of action at ran- 


were nominated for the 1944 conven- 
tion: Clerical—O, E. Sunday, L. Stoy 
Spangler, Paul W. DeLauter, Riede E. 
Bingaman and Joseph E. Law. Alter- 
nates—Lee §S. Deppen, Paul Smith, 
Adam Bingaman and Russell R. Crouse. 
Lay—C. R. Klepfer, Sieber Troutman, 
Dr. A. Monroe Hall, Prof. S. Ward 
Gramley, and Prof. Frank S. Attinger. 
Alternates—Frank A. Eyer, H. F, Reed, 
Charles Foulke, Ira S. Sassaman and 
Henry Stetler. 

Conference went on record as favor- 
ing the election of all delegates to the 
national convention by the conference 
itself, on the basis of ten charges to 
each delegate. 

The appeal of the Rev. L. Stoy 
Spangler at the after-dinner worship 
hour was for a keener appreciation of 
“The Prince of Peace,” who “after two 
thousand years is more and more first 
and center in art, in music and in lit- 
erature.” He is still, as ever the King 
of kings and Lord of lords, the only 
safe assurance of freedom. 


The Brotherhood Banquet 


At the Brotherhood banquet in the 
evening, Dr. G. Morris Smith brought 
a most encouraging message for these 
times. In fifteen minutes packed solidly 
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dom, this resembles an amateur effort by 
a high school dramatic club. 

Phantom of the Opera (Univ.). Nelson 
Eddy, Susanna Foster, Claude Rains. Melo- 
drama, set in Paris opera house, as crazed 
musician hiding in crypt creates disasters 
which he thinks will further protegee’s 
career. Its emphasis less on horror and 
suspense than on music and technicolored 
spectacle, this is rather static, unsuspense- 
ful considering melodramatic plot. An eye- 
filling adventure. M, Y 

Princess O’Rourke (War.). Jack Carson, 
Chas. Coburn, Robert Cummings, Olivia 
DeHaviland, Jane Wyman. Comedy. Young 


American pilot is plunged into State De- 


partment red tape when girl he befriends, 
then courts, turns out to be refugee prin- 
cess in search of a consort. If you can take 
the fantastic Cinderella plot with a grain 
of salt, and overlook White House homage 
at end, you will find this diverting comedy. 
M, Y. 

Salute to the Marines (MGM). Fay 
Bainter, Wallace Beery, Ray Collins. Melo- 
drama. Hard-boiled sergeant retires to 
Philippine village in deference to wife’s 
pacifism, returns to win glory when Japa- 
nese attack. Another roistering melodrama 
tailored to Berry’s uncouth belligerence. 
Its “patriotism” is phony and embarrassing; 
it links, by inference, anti-war sentiment 
to enemy machinations. Laudatory only of 
ruthless domination. M. 

Yowre a Lucky Fellow, Mr. Smith 
(Univ.). Evelyn Ankers, Allan Jones: 
Comedy. Overnight marriage engineered 
by girl to gain inheritance, proves stable 
after all. Very silly. 


“MI” means “may appeal to mature audience” 
“Y” means “may appeal to youth” 


with truth and droll humor, on the sub- 
ject, “The Church in the Crack Pot 
World,” he set forth in strong contrast 
the worldly and the Christian manner 
of thinking. 

An assembly of 145 men heard this 
address as well as the excellent musical 
program presented by members of St. 
John’s Church. 

The “Causes” were well represented 
in forceful appeals. The Christian Edu- 
cation program in “Our (Training) 
Task,” by Dr. S. White Rhyne; “The 
Children of the Church,” by Mrs. 
Donald Rhoads; Foreign Missions, by 
our missionary, Dr. M. Edwin Thomas; 
and the appeal of Social Missions by 
a member of synod—Dr. Howard R. 
Gold. 


President Hamsher Speaks 


Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, addressed 


the convention on “The Synod Speak-’ 


ing.” He brought the voice of synod 
speaking for an outpouring of the Spirit 
manifest in liberal contributions that 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America and the sixth anniversary of 
the Central Synod. The clarion call of 
the Church is to rise to the challenge 


GOD’S 
LIVING 
TRUTHS 


By Leander M. Zimmerman 


Pocket Size. Cloth Bound. Postpaid, 50c. 


“A delightful pocket volume of helpful 
meditations, with a fitting benediction 
to a splendid little volume.” — Church 
Management. 


“There are many illuminating sentences. 
Home preaching. An appeal to the soul, 
clear and resonant.’”—Moody Monthly. 


“58 inspiring commentaries on as many 
scriptural quotations. Excellent devo- 
tional reading for the whole family.”— 
Washington Star. 


“T am leaving on a trip facing severe 
difficulties. With me goes your book. I 
wish a copy would be carried in every 
business man’s grip.”—Roger W. Babson, 
LL.D. 


“A rich collection of heartwarming devo- 

tional material. Rich experiences of a 
devoted pastor. Messages of trust, hope, 
comfort and peace, and an earnest ex- 
hortation to godly living.”—Rev. Luther 
D. Reed. 


Order from 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build 
blue prints, and we supply sfeel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curlng an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308'/, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowe 


our own cabinet from our 


WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


of the hour in the crucial perils of a 
world at war. “To date,” he reported, 
“synod has responded to the call of Lu- 
theran World Action with 86 per cent 
of her quota.” A matter for encour- 
agement was the ready response of 
congregations to the recent action of 
synod requesting a 10 per cent increase 
in the salaries of pastors. The pastor 
today is a prominent example of the 
white collar men who suffer from the 
rise of expenses with no compensating 
rise in income. 

On the question of adjustment of 
synodical boundaries as per the joint 
action of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod and the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania the president reported progress. 
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By this concurrent action of these two 
synods the officials and members of 
these bodies ardently hope to see the 
vexatious border problem of seventy 
years’ standing cleared up. 

Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder appeared 
twice on the program. At the afternoon 
session he gave an intimate talk as to 
the manner of appeal and conduct of 
the worship service. 

At the evening service the heart of 
the message is expressed in: “In a 
world of crosses, the cross of Christ is 
at home .... at the cross all men are 
equal.” 


U.S. and CHRISTIAN 


Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
etc. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


SERVICE FLAGS 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
with one star for each person in service. 


Z| : ; 
A\s Ask for free catalogue. Write met cal VN 


FAIRCRAFT €O., Dept. 14, Rock Island, Ill. 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors.Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C-20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. 


| 932 DAKIN ‘STREET 


; CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Ast GOWNS 
a Pulpit 

| A @ Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
lace I; Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 


quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
_ 1127 8. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


LUTHERAN GIRLS! 


The chance for a college education is provided 


for you at 


MARION COLLEGE 


MARION, VIRGINIA 
The only Junior College in the U. L. C. 


e@ Thorough grounding in many fields for 
further education or a life work; in an 


atmosphere of Christian culture. 

@ High standards of scholarship; healthy 
recreations and social life; emphasis on 
Christian service. 

Rates $475.00 to $525.00 a year. 
Address 
REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Hagerstown, Md. Following renova- 
tion of Trinity Church, rededication 
services and the blessing of a memorial 
window featured the morning service 
October 17. The special freewill offer- 
ing amounted to $6,960, and the regular 
offering $715, the largest offering in one 
day in the history of the church. There 
was no financial campaign. 

At the evening service the sermon 
was preached by Dr. Raymond C. Sor- 
rick, president of the Maryland Synod. 
The pastor of Trinity Church, Dr. Wil- 
son P. Ard, preached at the morning 
service on the subject, “Open Now Thy 
Gates of Beauty.” 

This congregation was organized in 
1869 and has 1,673 confirmed members 
and 1,146 communing members. 

The architecture of Trinity is Gothic 
in detail. The blue used in the decora- 
tion of the ceiling adds to the apparent 
height of the interior, and the decora- 
tive scroll work along the structural 
members of the ceiling emphasizes the 
supporting structure. The sandstone 
color treatment of the walls and the 
rich main ceiling were prepared as a 
preliminary to the chancel, where noth- 
ing has been spared to give a rich effect. 
The general color scheme of the chancel 
is that of a tapestry, with symbolic em- 
blems representing the Trinity. The 
work was done by the Rambusch Com- 
pany, New York. “The Good Shepherd” 
window is a gift from Elmer A. Corder- 
man in memory of his wife. 


Parr, S. C. Octcber 14 the Lutheran 
Brotherhood of Trinity Church, enter- 
tained the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the church. The devotional meeting 
was held in the Sunday school and was 
conducted by Mr. C. E. Power, pres- 


‘ident of the Brotherhood. E. Z. Pence, 


D.D., former pastor of the congregation, 
now pastor of Trinity Church, Green- 
ville, S. C., was the guest speaker. 

At the beautiful community building 
a delicious barbecue chicken dinner 
was served following the devotional 
service. At this time Mr. H. C. Schatz, 
Sr., keyman of the Brotherhood for 
South Carolina was toastmaster, and 


brief remarks were made by the follow- 
ing: Dr. Pence, Mr. Power, Mr. H. 
Little, president of Trinity Brotherhood, 
Greenville, S. C.; Mrs. H. C. Schatz, 
president of the local Missionary So- 
ciety; Messrs. J. Frank Rader, W. L. 
Drummond, and G. P. Crotwell, prom- 
inent laymen; and an address by the 
Rev. George E. Meetze of Columbia, 
supply pastor of the church at Parr. 


Vineland, N. J. At Redeemer Church, 
the Rev. Henry Voigt pastor, Dr. John 
E. Hummon concluded a very success- 
ful program of Evangelism October 17. 
A number of new members have there- 
by been brought into the congregation 
and a fund was raised that will liq- 
uidate the indebtedness on the property 
and meet all other obligations that have 
burdened the congregation for years. 
Pastor Voigt and the congregation came 
to the conclusion of the spiritual pro- 
gram in a wholesome enthusiasm, and 
look to the future with hopeful antic- 
ipation of progress. 


OBITUARY 
Gustave Adolph Benze, D.D. 


was born in Warren, Pa., January 11, 1867, one 
of seven children born to the Rev. Adolph 
Leopold Benze and Elizabeth Kiehl Benze. Ss 
parents were natives of Germany. Dr. Benze 
was one of five sons, four of whom became min- 
isters. He was educated in the public schools 
of Erie, Pa., graduating in 1884; in 1886 he was 
graduated from Thiel College with the degree 
of B.A. Entering Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary, he was graduated in 1889. The same year 
he was ordained to the gospel ministry and be- 
came pastor of the churches at Corry and 
Drake’s Mills. He served this parish until the 
death of his father in February 1891. 

Following the death of his father, then pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Erie, Dr. G. A. Benze 
received and accepted a call to that pastorate 
to carry on the work of his father. How faith- 
fully he fulfilled his mission is attested by the 
long years of service, the constant growth of 
the congregation, the progress of the church 
and, above all, by the esteem in which he is 
held not only by his own parishioners, and the 
synod and church at large, but by this entire 
community which mourns today a citizen and 
leader who was always ready to help and serve. 

As St. John’s is the ‘“‘mother church” not only 
of Lutheranism in Erie, but of Protestantism as 
well, so Dr. Benze may well be called the 
“father of churches.’’ He was directly instru- 
mental in the founding of St. Matthew’s Church 
and St. Stephen’s Church of Erie, Pa., and as 
president of the Erie Conference was largely 
responsible for the founding of Christ Church, 
Lawrence Park; Messiah Church, Wesleyville; 
First English Lutheran Church, Dunkirk, N. Y.; 
St. Paul’s Church, Farrell, Pa.; Grace Church, 
Conneaut, Ohio; and First English Lutheran 
Church, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Dr. Benze was a man of remarkable deter- 
mination and consecration. He preached three 
sermons each Sunday in German and English, 
as well as conducting all the parish activities 
and contributing largely to the religious press, 
and serving on many local, conference, synod, 
and church boards. In his entire pastorate, the. 
only vacation he ever accepted was in 1929, 
when his congregation sent him to the Second 
Lutheran World Convention in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, and for a tour of Europe. He was the 
first and only president of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Erie Lutheran Home for the Aged, 
which he founded; director of the Erie Lu- 
theran Mission and Church Extension Society; 
director of Bethesda Orphans’ Home for many 
years; secretary of the Examining Committee 
of the Pittsburgh Synod; and secretary of the 
Board of Northwestern Missions of the United 


* Lutheran Church in America. 


In 1903 he was united in holy matrimony to 
Alice L. HOurepriay: a native of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who survives ‘him, and who during their 
entire married life was a tower of stren. and 
helpfulness to him. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by one sister, 
Mrs. E. W. Althof of Erie, Pa.; a brother, the 
Rev. Leopold O. Benze of Cleveland, Ohio; and 
a niece, Mrs. Beatrice Becker of Erie, Pa., who 
had made her home with the Benzes, also a 
number of nieces and nephews. 


The Lutheran 


He was preceded in death by three brothers, 
C. Theodore Benze, D.D., who died in 1937; the 
Rev. Albert L. Benze, who died in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., in 1933; and Frederick W. Benze, 
who died in 1904; and one sister, Mrs. Mary 
Louise Appelman. 

The passing of Dr. Benze brings to a close a 
continuous family pastorate, father and son, of 
more than seventy-one years—a pastorate sat- 
fectionately known as “The Benze Dynasty.” 

Funeral services were held November 1 in 
St. John’s Church, Erie, with John J. Myers, 
D.D., secretary of the Pittsburgh Synod, as 
liturgist; the Rev. A. U. Gesler, president of the 
Erie Conference, reading the Scripture; the Rev. 
Clair O. Dufford, pastor-elect of St. John’s 
Church, reading ‘the obituary; and H. Reed 
Shepfer, D.D., president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, preaching the sermon. Interment took 
place in the Erie Cemetery. E. M. Gearhart. 


The Rev. Nolan Revere Little 


was born June 26, 1914. He died October 8, 
1943. He attended the public schools in Car- 
lisle, Pa., graduating from the Carlisle High 
School in 1931. He felt called to the ministry 
and went to Gettysburg College and Seminary 
for his preparation, graduating from the college 
in 1939 and the seminary in 1942. While in col- 
lege he belonged to a number of honorary so- 
cieties and stood high in scholastic rank. Dur- 
ing his seminary years, he was student as- 
sistant pastor, for two years at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Hanover, Pa., Harry H. Beidleman, 
D.D., pastor. He was president of the student 
body at the seminary. After graduation from 
seminary he accepted a call to become pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Newville, Pa., and was 
ordained by the Central Pennsylvania Synod in 
May 1943. 

While in seminary he received a rating of 100 
per cent physically fit; yet within a few months 
signs of Hodgkin’s Disease began to manifest 
itself. He received the best attention that could 
be given at the Lankenau Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Though the disease was making in- 
roads upon his health, he continued to minister 
bets oo people until a few weeks before his 

eath 

He was married to Miss Luella Hess of 
Altoona, Pa. She and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Little of Carlisle, Pa., survive him. 

The funeral services were held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Carlisle, conducted by Harry L. Saul, 
D.D., pastor of the First Lutheran Church, and 
by Harry B. Stock, D.D., pastor of the church 

which he was a member. The council of his 
church in Newville were the pallbearers. Inter- 
ment took place in Prospect Hill Cemetery, 
Newville, where he desired to be buried near 
his people whom he dearly loved and by whom 
he was beloved. From the hillside where his 
body rests, awaiting the resurrection morn, his 
church can be seen 

Mr. Little had the prospects of a most suc- 
cessful ministry. He was well prepared in mind 
and soul for a useful life. The place he held in 
the hearts of those who knew him was attested 
by the presence at the services of an unusually 
large number of ministers as well as his school- 
mates and the faculty of Gettysburg Seminary. 

He had only one year in the active pastorate, 
but he glorified it with a consecrated and help- 
ful ministry, The heroic manner in which 
bore his sufferings—and they were pret wait 
the knowledge that his life was rapidly weak- 
ening, taught lessons that have left deep im- 
eae on all who knew him. God saw best 

oy him an early entrance into the company 

is saints in glory who labored for Him here 
on earth. We bow submissive to the wisdom 
of God. Harry B. Stock. 


The Rev. John Lewis Smith 


departed this life after a brief illness September 
28, 1943, at Salisbury, N His health had 
failed two years ago while serving as pastor at 
Barberton, Ohio, and several months ago he 
had moved back to his native county and es- 
tablished his home in Salisbury, where he had 
expected to live in retirement from the active 
ministry. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. E. LeRoy Smith, he was 
born at Enochville, N. C., March 13, 1879. After 
graduation from the ecler ical seminary he 
served for thirty years in the active ministry 
in the Lutheran Church. Many of his parishes 
were mission fields, several of which he brought 
to self-support. He began his ministry in the 
Tyro pastorate of Davidson County, N. C., 1911- 
1912; then at Rural Retreat, Va., 1912-1914; 
Florence, S. C., 1914-1917; Harrisonburg, Va., 
1917-1920; Bristol, Tenn., 1920-1922; Greenville, 
S. C., 1922-1926; Bowling Green, Ohio, 1926- 
1931; Barberton, Ohio, 1931-1941. 

The funeral service was held September 30 at 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Salisbury, N. C., 
of which the family had become members upon 
rem | to Salisbury. The service was con- 
ducted by P. D. Brown, D.D., the pastor, as- 
sisted by the Rev. D. F. Swicegood, pastor of 
St. Enoch Church, Kannapolis, N. C., the church 
of Pastor Smith’s baptism and confirmation, and 
in whose churchyard the body was interred. 
The service was attended by a large number 
of ministerial friends and co-workers. 
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HOLY TRINITY Does It Again! 


HOLY TRINITY EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. Franklin A. Swanson, Pastor 
Inglewood, California 


Dear Mr. Arbogast: 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to inform you that Holy Trin- 
ity’s Council voted at their last meeting to purchase another year’s 
subscription for “The Lutheran” for all the homes of our Mission Con- 
gregation. This will continue our record of having 100 per cent of our 
members reading “The Lutheran.”. We feel that the results we have 
seen from the fifty-two contacts our people received last year with your 


fine paper more than justified the expense involved. 


Personally I think your goal of 5 per cent of the confirmed mem- 
bers subscribing for “The Lutheran” is too low. I realize though what 
a difficult task you have of convincing folks, perhaps even pastors, of 
the tremendous value of our Christian literature in the home. I think 
we should look forward to the day when every congregation will put 
this item in their budget. That will really be something, and with a 
circulation like that some additional departments can be added. 


Sincerely, 
Franklin A. Swanson. 


P.S.—Please see that a copy of “The Lutheran” is sent to the Public Library, 


Inglewood, California. 
with the rest. 


The surviving members of the family are the 
widow, the former Miss Mary Porter of Salis- 
bury; a son, Eugene, Sanford, N. C.; and a 
daughter, Margaret, at home. The following 
brothers and sisters also survive: Claude, Lester, 
Misses Della and Pauline, Enochville, N. C.; 
Floyd, Mrs. Harry Melchor and Mrs. Vance 
Mayhew, Mooresville, N. C.; Roy, Kannapolis, 
N. C.; George, Cornelius, N. Cir Mire? HC: 
Petrea, Salisbury, N. C P. D. Brown. 


CONFERENCE 


The Southern Conference of the California 
Synod will meet November 17 and 18 at St. 
John’s Church, Gardena, Calif., the Rev. A. C. 
Knudten pastor. The meeting will include 
studies in Christian Education and Missions. 
The communion sermon will be preached by the 


Rev. Arthur Alm of San Bernardino. : 
C. P. Smith, Sec. 


The Western Conference of the Need Lace 
Synod will convene Monday, November 22, at 
9.30 A. M., in Bethany Church, Brunswick, Md., 
the Rev. "Ralph Miller pastor. The morning 
session will open with e Holy Communion. 
The Rev. Luther L. Hare will preach the sermon. 

Luther L. Hare, Sec. 


MARRIED 


Popcke-Kraus. The Rev. Dr. William Popcke, 
astor of Zion Church on East 84th St., New 
ork oe was married October 11 to Mrs. 
Dorothy Kraus (nee Lindner) by Dr. Fred. H. 
Bosch, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New York, 
at the bride’s residence. 


THE CHAPLAIN ASKS YOUR HELP 


Are you reporting the names and addresses 
of your service men and women to the Service 
Commission regularly? 

When sending these names, be sure the ad- 
dress is the latest. One chaplain reported that 
he was given the name of a service man who 
had actually been gone from that camp for two 

ears. That is surely an extreme case, and we 

ow this would never happen intentionally. 

The address must be complete. With all the 
branches of service and the many units at a 
single camp the detailed address is necessary. 

Our chaplains and service pastors want to 
reach our men. Let us give them our whole- 
hearted co-operation! Address: 

Service Commission, NATIONAL LUTHERAN 
Councm, 915 Mrrropo.rran Bupe., 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


Charge the dollar to our congregation and we will pay it 


WANTED CHURCH SECRETARY 


Over 30. Full time. West Philadelphia.’State 
experience. Reference. Salary expected. 
Address: 
DR. PAUL WITTMAN 
5743 Lansdowne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone—GREenwood 1660 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 
“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel” 
THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 


STE SCHOOL te 30 A.M. 
WORSE. :00 A.M. 
BIBLE READING SERVICE 7 00 P.M. 
LUTHER LEAGUE 00 P.M. 
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Choir and Pulpit Gowns 


Hangings-Ornaments, Etc. 
THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 
OHIO 


Confirmation Gowns 
Rental Rates on Request. 
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BOOK OF THE YEAR 


46,000 COPIES 
IN 1943/ 


x cory EDITION 
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1944 VEAR BOO 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN’ AMERICA 


THE ONITEO (LUTHERAN PUBLICATION KOUSE 


(A+ PENNSYLVANIA 


60,000 COPIES 
IN 1944? 


1944 YEAR BOOK 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


FOR YOU) | 


Become acquainted with the organ- 
ization of the Church, its officers and 
committees, its colleges and other 
institutions, its synods, congregations 
and pastors. Addresses and locations 
of all these may be found quickly in 
the Year Book. 


(C5 euch 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the U. L. C. A. is noted in 
the Year Book with a resumé 
of the thirteen biennial con- 
ventions and_ biographical 
sketches of sixty leaders of 
our church who have gone 


home to God since 1918. 


FOR OTHERS 


Have you friends or relatives in other 
parts of the country? Look up the 
church and pastor nearest their ad- 
dress, then refer them to his church 
or ask him to contact them. It takes 
only a minute to find this information 
in the Year Book. 


If your pastor is sending for a quantity, ask him to include your order. 
If not, procure directly from us at 25 cents per copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA 


